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LITTLE  GEORGE'S  FIRST  JOURNEY 


CHAPTER  I. 


TEA    IN    THE     ARBOUR. 


i%  George,  George  !  Mother  says  we  are  tu 
havp  tea  in  the  garden  this  afternoon  ;  and  we 
«wre  to  have  it  early,  before  the  sun  gets  too 
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low-  See,  they  are  taking  out  the  table  ;  and 
Ann  is  getting  the  tray  ready.  Father  and  mo- 
ther and  little  Ruth  are  in  the  garden  now ;  so, 
come  along,  and  help  me  gather  some  straw- 
berries ;  for  we  are  to  have  strawberries  and 
cream  after  our  tea." 

George  did  not  wTant  twice  bidding  ;  for  it 
was  a  treat  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  sister 
Emma,  to  have  tea  in  the  arbour  ;  and  they 
had  both  been  promised  that  the  first  fine  day, 
when  it  suited  their  parents,  they  should  have 
that  pleasure. 

So  they  ran  into  the  garden  and  began  to 
gather  strawberries  into  a  little  basket  which 
Emma  carried  ;  and  they  very  soon  got  it  full. 

George  and  Emma  were  very  good  children 
in  one  thing.  They  never  ate  any  fruit  that 
they  wrere  sent  to  gather,  unless  they  had 
leave  to  do  so. .  And  as  they  had  not  been 
told  that  they  might  eat  any  strawberries,  while 
they  were  filling  their  basket  for  tea  that  after- 
noon, they  had  not  tasted  one  ;  and  I  do  not 
think  they  wished  to  do  so.  They  knew  that 
they  would  presently  have  as  many  as  would 
be  good  for  them.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  every  little  girl  and  boy  were  to  act,  in  this 
respect,  like  Emma  and  George. 

While  these  young  folks  were  thus  plea- 
santly and  usefully  employed,  their  father  and 
mother  were  walking  together  in  the  garden; 
and  their  younger  sister  Ruth  was  with  them — 
sometimes  running    before    them,  sometimes 
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walking  behind  them,  and  then  begging  to  be 
carried  a  little  way.  She  said,  "  Father, 
carry  'uth :  'uth  tired  ;"  so  her  father  took 
her  in  his  arms. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy — the  father  and  mother 
of  the  children — were  very  busy  talking  to  one 
another.  They  were  talking  about  a  journey 
which  Mr.  Hardy  was  to  take  the  next  week ; 
and  they  were  speaking  about  George,  and 
whether  he  wTould  like  to  go  with  his  father. 
George  did  not  know  what  his  parents  were 
saying,  or  perhaps  he  would  not  have  gathered 
the  strawberries  so  nicely  as  he  did. 

We  need  not  write  down  here  all  that 
George's  father  and  mother  said  ;  for  they 
decided  at  last  that  it  should  be  left  to  their 
little  boy  to  make  his  choice,  wThether  he 
would  stay  at  home  with  his  mother  and 
sisters,  or  go  with  his  father  on  the  proposed 
journey. 

By  this  time  tea  was  ready  in  the  arbour. 
The  arbour  was  built  of  wood,  in  lattice- work, 
and  was  covered  over  with  shrubs  and  plants, 
which  entirely  screened  it  from  the  sun  and 
wind.  A  tree  grew  close  beside  it ;  and  some 
of  the  branches  had  been  bent  down  over  the 
top  of  the  arbour,  so  as  to  make  a  beautiful 
roof  of  boughs  and  leaves.  And  there  were 
woodbine,  too,  in  full  flower,  climbing  up  the 
sides  ;  and  ivy,  wTith  its  dark  green  and  glossy 
leaves.  At  each  side  of  the  arbour  was  a  large 
lilac-tree,  which  had  been  ^all  of  rich  flowers 
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a  month  before.  These  flowers  were  now 
faded  ;  but  a  rose-tree,  which  was  very  near, 
was  covered  writh  its  snow-ball  looking  blos- 
soms. We  must  not  forget  that  just  in  front 
of  the  arbour  wras  a  heap  of  rock  work,  covered 
over  with  snap-dragons,  periwinkles,  ivy  and 
forget-me-not ;  and  on  the  very  top  of  it  was 
planted  a  fine  large  scarlet  geranium,  which 
was  just  beginning  to  put  out  its  buds.  Oh  ! 
it  was  a  pleasant  spot;  and  the  air  was  rich 
wTith  the  scent  of  flowers. 

The  inside  of  the  arbour  had  been  swept 
clean,  and  the  seats  had  been  rubbed  dry,  that 
very  day.  This  had  been  little  George's  work 
in  the  morning  ;  and  very  happy  he  was  while 
doing  it;  though  he  did  not  then  know  that 
ne  should  so  soon  enjoy  the  result  of  his  labour. 
Children  are  almost  sure  to  be  happy  while 
employed  in  doing  what  they  think  will  some 
day  be  useful. 

And  now  we  may  fancy  the  little  boy  and 
his  two  sisters,  and  their  father  and  mother, 
sitting  on  the  nicely  cleaned  seats  round  the 
tea-table.  The  hot  water  was  brought  to  them 
in  an  urn,  so  that  they  had  no  need  of  a  fire  to 
keep  the  kettle  boiling.  Mrs.  Hardy  spread 
bread  and  butter  for  the  little  folks,  and  gave 
them  milk  and  water  in  their  cups. 

The  little  birds  flewT  about  the  garden-  -lin- 
nets and  sparrows — and  as  they  fluttered  to 
and  fro,  they  twittered  and  chirped,  and  seem- 
ed as  happy  as  were  the  little  children  in  tlte 
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arbour.  There  was  a  blackbird,  too,  very  near: 
and  though  the  shy  creature  took  care  to  keep 
out  of  sight,  it  was  not  out  of  hearing  ;  he  sang 
a  very  lively  song.  Every  now  and  then  some 
swallows  skimmed  by  the  arbour,  busily  catch- 
ing flies  for  their  young  ones ;  and  again  they 
were  soon  out  of  sight.  There  were  crows,  too, 
flying  far  overhead,  going  home  to  their  nests, 
and  saying,  "  Caw,  caw,  caw,"  as  they  soared 
aloft.  And  the  bees  flew  in  and  out  of  the 
arbour,  settling  upon  the  flowers ;  and  one  found 
his  way  to  the  sugar,  and  made  bold  to  fly  off 
with  a  little  grain  or  two  of  it. 

After  tea  was  over,  Ann  was  called  to  clear 
the  table  ;  and  then  the  basket  of  strawberries 
was  taken  from  the  bough  on  which  Emma  had 
hung  it,  and  a  pitcher  full  of  cream  was  brought 
and  some  plates  and  spoons  and  sugar ;  and 
Mrs.  Hardy  gave  her  children  each  a  plateful. 
She  took  some  herself,  too,  and  their  father  had 
some  ;  and  he  praised  the  strawberries  for  being 
so  nice  ;  and  that  pleased  George  and  Emma, 
because  they  had  gathered  them. 

While  this  happy  little  party  were  thus  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  Mr.  Hardy  began  to  talk  about 
the  journey  he  was  to  take  ;  and  he  asked 
George  if  he  would  like  to  go  with  him.  George 
was  no:  seven  years  old;  and  he  had  newer 
been  away  from  home  for  a  single  day,  unles 
both  hk  parents  were  with  him;  and  his  eyj 
began  to  gluten  a  little.  He  very  much  wij 
cd  to  take   a  long  journey,   and   he  had  of 
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.  talked  about  it ;  but  he  did  not  like  the  though' 
of  being  so  far  away,  and  for  so  long  a  time 
from  his  mother  and  sisters.     So  he  asked, 

"  But  cannot  mother  go  with  us  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  his  mother  ;  "  I  must  stay 
at  home  to  take  care  of  Emma  and  Ruth." 

Then  the  little  boy  put  one  of  his  hands  into 
his  mother's  hand,  and  the  other  into  his  father's 
hand,  and  said, 

u  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  should  like 
to  go." 

The  father  told  him  that  it  was  left  for  him  to 
decide ;  and  that  he  might  either  stay  at  home 
'or  go,  as  he  pleased.     And  then  the  little  boy 
asked, 

"  How  long  shall  you  be  gone,  father?" 

His  father  told  him  that  he  should  be  away 
from  home  nearly  a  month. 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  long  time,"  said  George. 
And  Emma  said  it  was  a.  long  time ;  and  she 
wished  her  father  would  stay  at  home.  As  for 
little  Ruth,  she  did  not  think  much  about  it ; 
she  was  almost  too  young  to  know  what  her 
father  and  mother,  and  brother  and  sister,  were 
talking  about. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  "/must  go;  and  I 
should  like  to  have  you,  my  little  boy,  go  with  me ; 
bvit  you  need  not  decide  this  evening.  I  shall 
leave  your  mother  and  you  to  talk  about  it ; 
and  you  may  tell  me  at  the  end  of  the  week 
how  you  have  made  up  your  mind.  And  now 
let  us  have  a  good  run  round  the  garden." 
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So  they  all  went  out  in  the  garden.  Mr. 
Hardy  ran  first  and  George  and  Emma,  and 
Ruth  ran  after  him. 

But  soon  Mrs.  Hardy  pointed  to  the  sun, 
which  was  jii>t  about  to  set,  and  said  that  it  was 
time  for  her  little  ones  to  go  indoors  ;  and 
though  they  said,  "  Cannot  we  stay  a  little 
longer?"  they  did  not  cry  when  their  mother 
said,  u  No  ;"  but  they  ran  in ;  and  when  they 
reached  the  parlour,  they  said,  "How  nice  it 
is  to  have  tea  in  the  arbour;"  "I  wish  we 
could  have  tea  there  every  day." 

"  What,  every  day  ?"  said  their  mother 
"Think  again." 

"Yes,  every  day,"  said  Emma;  "I  am 
sure  I  should.  I  should  never  be  tired  of  it 
Should  you,  George  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  George  ;  "  I  think  it 
would  not  do  every  day.  It  would  not  dc 
when  it  is  cold  and  wet ;  nor  in  winter,  when 
liiere  are  no  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  the  seats 
in  the  arbour  are  covered  with  snow." 

Emma  agreed  with  her  brother  that  it  would 
not  be  pleasant  to  have  tea  in  the  arbour  at 
such  times ;  but  she  had  forgotten  all  about 
rain,  and  snow,  and  cold. 

"  You  see,  then,"  said  their  mother,  "  that 
what  are  pleasures  sometimes,  would  not  be 
pleasures  at  others  ;  and  though  it  is  pleasant 
to  have  an  arbour  to  go  to  when  the  weather 
is  fine  and  mild,  it  is  still  better  to  have  a 
nouse  to  live  in,  which  shelters  us  ^nd  keeps 
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us  warm.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  have 
only  an  arboui  to  live  in,  would  it  not?" 

"  Oh,  mother,  '  said  George,  u  that  would 
not  do  at  all.  We  should  soon  perish  with 
cold.5/ 

u  Well,  then,"  said  his  mother,  "  all  our 
pleasures  in  this  world  are  like  arbours ;  and 
our  gracious  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  very 
kind  to  us /in  giving  us  so  many  enjoyments. 
But  it  will  be  very  sad  if  we  try  to  make  this 
world  and  all  its  pleasures  our  home,  and  think 
of  nothing  else.  We  should  think  of  heaven 
as  our  home,  and  be  always  ready  to  go  home, 
whenever  we  are  called.  Will  you  try  to  re- 
member this  ?" 

Both  the  children  said,  "Yes,  mother;"  but 
the  little  girl  seemed  as  if  she  did  not  under- 
stand all  that  her  mother  had  said.  Her  mother 
saw  this ;  and  so  she  said, 

"  We  will  talk  a  little  more  of  this  another 
day ;  but  now  it  is  time  to  put  your  little  sister 
to  bed.  And  you  must  soon  get  ready  to  go 
to  bed,  too  ;  but  before  you  go  I  will  read  a 
little  hymn  to  you/' 

This  is  the  hymn  that  Mrs.  Hardy  read  to 
her  children : — 

11  To  thee,  ray  God  n^d  Qaviour, 

My  soul  exuhiM::    iirugs; 
Rejoicing  in  thy  favour, 

Almighty  King  of  kings. 
I'll  celebrate  thy  glory, 

With  all  the  saints  above  : 
And  tell  the  pleasing  story 

Of  thy  redeeming  lov*. 
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•'  Soon  as  the  morn  with  rose* 

/         Bedecks  the  dewy  east  ; 
And  when  the  sun  reposes 

Upon  the  ocean's  breast, — 
My  voice,  in  supplication. 

Well  pleased  thou  shalt  hear. 
Oh  grant  me  ihy  ialvation, 

And  to  my  soul  draw  near. 

u  By  thee  through  life  supported, 
I'll  pass  ihe  dangerous  road, 
By  heavenly  hosts  escorted, 
Up  to  their  bright  abode  : 
There  cast  my  crown  before  thee, 
When  all  earth's  joys  are  o'er, 
And  day  and  night  adore  thee  : 
What  angel  can  do  more  !'' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PREPARING    TO    LEAVE    HOME,    AND    A    DISAP- 
POINTMENT. 


EORGE  s  parents 
wished  their  little 
boy  to  take  a 
journey  with  his 
father.  They 

thought  it  would 
improve  his  health 
to  go  into,  another 
;  of  the  country;  and  they 
hoped,  too,  that  it  would  do  his 
mind  good,  by  gaining  know- 
ledge, if  he  were  to  see  persons 
and  things  that  he  could  not 
see  in  his  own  little  village.  Besides  this, 
they  had  some  kind  and  good  friends  who 
lived  where  Mr.  Hardy  was  going,  and  they 
wanted  their  little  boy  to  see  them,  and  know 
them,  and  love  them.  All  this  they  told 
George ;  and  then  they  thought  it  best  to 
leave  him  to  decide  for  himself  whether  he 
would  go  with  his  father,  or  stay  at  home 
with  his  mother  and  sisters. 

Mr.  Hardy  intended  to  leave  home  on  Mon- 
day ;  and  Mrs.  Hardy  said  that  if  George  was 
to  go  wTith  him,  she  should  like  to  know  two 
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or  three  days  before,  that  she  might  put  uo  his 
clothes,  and  u^ve  other  things  ready  for  him, 
so  as  not  to  have  any  thing  of  that  kind  tc 
take  up  her  time  on  Sunday. 

So  when  Friday  came,  she  said,  "  Now, 
George,  shall  I  put  your  clothes  into  the  carpet- 
bag with  your  father's  ?" 

And  George  said,  that  if  his  father  and  mother 
pleased  he  should  like  to  go,  and  that  she  might 
put  up  his  clothes  ready  for  the  journey. 

Then  his  mother  put  his  clothes  into  the  bag, 
and  got  ready  an  outside  coat  for  him  to  travel 
in  ;  and  when  this  was  done,  George  began  to 
talk  to  his  mother  and  sisters  of  what  he  hoped 
he  should  see  while  he  was  away  from  them, 
and  promised  that  he  would  remember  every- 
thing he  saw,  and  tell  them  when  he  returned 
home.  He  said,  too,  that  he  would  write 
some  letters  to  his  sisters,  and  he  wrould 
ask  his  father  to  write  to  them  also.  And  he 
hoped  that  his  mother  would  write  very  often 
to  him  while  he  was  away  from  her. 

But  George  and  his  father  did  not  begin  their 
journey  when  Monday  came.  I  will  tell  you 
why  they  did  not. 

Air.  Hardy  was  fond  of  his  children,  and 
ised  often  to  play  with  them  ;  and  the  day 
aftei  George  had  said  he  should  like  to  go  with 
his  father,  they  were  all  having  a  good  game 
together — George,  Emma,  Ruth,  and  their 
er,  While  they  were  at  play,  one  of  the 
little  girls,  by  accident,  pushed  something  which 
2* 
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she  had  in  her  hand  into  her  father's  face,  so 
as  very  much  to  hurt  one  of  his  eyes.  He  was 
forced  to  leave  off  playing,  and  to  bathe  his  eye 
with  water,  to  take  away  the  pain.  And  the 
pain  did  partly  go  away,  so  that  when  Mr. 
Hardy  went  into  his  own  room  he  was  able  to 
sit  down  to  write  some  letters  and  other  things 
which  he  wished  to  do  before  he  left  home. 
He  was  writing  all  day  ;  and  before  he  had 
done,  he  had  almost  forgotten  that  his  eye  had 
been  hurt.  But,  when  night  came,  both  his 
eyes  began  to  look  very  red,  and  to  feel  very 
painful  indeed.  He  bathed  them  again  writh 
water  ;  but,  instead  of  getting  better,  they  be- 
came a  great  deal  worse,  until  he  could  not 
open  them.  He  was  obliged  to  sit  quite  still, 
and  keep  his  eyes  closely  shut,  the  pain  was 
so  great. 

The  little  girl  wras  very  sorry  that  she  had 
hurt  her  father,  and  she  kissed  his  shut  eyes 
again  and  again  ;  but  kissing  could  not  take 
away  the  pain.  Her  brother  and  sister  were 
sorry  too  ;  and  they  all  hoped  that  their  father's 
eyes  would  be  well  to-morrow. 

But  when  morning  came,  Mr.  Hardy  was 
worse  instead  of  better,  and  a  doctor  was  sent 
tor,  who  said  that  it  would  be  two  or  three  days 
before  Mr.  Hardy  wrould  be  able  to  take  a  jour- 
ney ;  and,  all  that  day,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
m  bed  wTith  the  room  dark.  On  Monday  hu 
was  better,  and  able  to  open  his  eyes  a  little. 
On  Tuesday,  the  swelling  and  pain  were  quite 
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gone.    And  on  Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Hardy 
was  able  to  travel. 

Little  George  bore  this  delay  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  and  tried  to  be  useful  to  his  mother 
while  his  father  was  unwell.  This  pleased  his 
parents  much  better  than  if  he  had  been  fretful 
about  the  delay ;  and  before  he  and  his  sister 
Emma  went  to  bed  on  Tuesday  evening,  then 
father  told  them  the  three  following  true  stories. 
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CHAPTER  JIL 

MR.    HARDY'S    THREE    TRUE    STORIES. 

Story  the  first. — About  thirty  years  ago,  ? 
sad  accident  happened  on  the  river  Medway, 
near  a  large  town  in  Kent,  England.  The  river 
Medway  is  close  by  the  town,  and  there  is  a 
bridge  over  the  river.  At  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  this  bridge  was  under  repair. 

There  was  at  this  time,  in  the  town,  a  board- 
ing-school for  young  ladies  ;  and  one  fine  half- 
holiday,  the  young  ladies  of  this  school  were 
taken,  by  their  governess,  in  a  boat  upon  the 
water.  This  was  a  treat  which  they  had  been 
promised  for  a  long  time,  and  you  may  be  sure 
they  were  glad  when  the  time  came  for  them 
to  enjoy  it.  The  governess  took  them  to  the 
wTater-side,  where  a  large  boat  was  provided  by 
some  gentlemen  who  were  to  be  of  the  party. 
It  must  have  been  a  large  boat  to  hold  them 
all,  for  there  were,  I  think,  fifteen  or  sixteen  in 
the  party. 

They  wTere  soon  on  this  river,  and  a  very 
happy  party  they  were.  I  dare  say  they  chat- 
ted and  laughed  and  joked,  as  any  other  young 
folks  wrould  do  while  enjoying  themselves. 
But  if  they  did  talk  and  laugh  and  joke,  they 
had  not,  I  trust,  forgotten  their  Creator  in  tjje 
days  of  their  youth.  Perhaps  many  of  them 
had  found  that 
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11  Religion  never  was  designed 
To  make  our  pleasures  less." 

And  indeed  I  do  think  it  was  so  ;  for  pre- 
sently they  began  to  sing  sweet  and  lively 
hymns  of  praise  to  God  their  Saviour. 

Thus  they  went  on  singing  as  the  boat  was 
gently  rowed  down  the  river.  Ah !  they 
little  knew  how  soon  their  songs  on  earth 
would  cease!  But  while  they  were  singing, 
they  came  to  the  bridge,  which  I  told  you 
was  under  repair.  As  the  boat  came  near 
the  bridge,  some  persons  who  were  on  it 
heard  the  words  which  they  were  singing. 
This  was  one  of  the  verses, 

11  The  hour  is  near,  consigned  to  death  ; 
I  own  the  just  decree  ; 
Saviour  !  with  my  last  parting  breath, 
I'll  cry,  Remember  me." 

It  may  be  that  this  was  the  last  verse  they 
sang,  as  they  were  passing  under  the  bridge  ; 
for  the  boat  struck  violently  against  some  tim- 
bers which  were  in  the  water  ;  and,  in  almost 
the  same  instart,  the  boat  capsized  and  sunk,  and 
all  that  were  in  it  were  thrown  into  the  water. 

As  soon  as  this  sad  accident  happened,  the 
people  who  were  on  the  bridge,  and  near  the 
river,  tried  to  save  the  young  ladies  and  their 
companions  from  drowning ;  but,  alas  !  the 
water  was  deep  and  the  stream  rapid,  and  all 
their  efforts  were  vain  :  not  one  of  them  was 
saved.  I  believe  that  the  men  who  were  ' 
ing  the  boat  were  also  drowned. 
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Oh,  what  sorrow  must  it  have  giver,  to  the 
dear  parents  of  these  youth,  that  death  had 
taken  them  away  so  suddenly ;  and  how 
should  it  teach  every  girl  and  boy  who  hears 
of  it  to  be  prepared  for  dying  at  any  hour,  be- 
cause we  cannot  tell  when  that  hour  will  come 
to  any  of  us. 

11  Then  let  me  read  and  pray 

While  I  have  life  and  breath, 
Lest  I  should  be  cut  off  to-day, 
And  sent  t'  eternal  death." 

But  I  have  told  you  of  this  sad  accident,  to 
show  you  that  sometimes  a  little  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow,  which  we  think  it  very  hard 
to  bear,  is  the  cause  of  saving  us  from  very 
great  distress.  Now  listen  to  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you. 

There  was  one  little  girl,  who  was  at  this 
school  I  am  speaking  of,  who  did  not  join  the 
others  in  this  water-party.  This  little  girl's 
name  was  Anne. 

Like  the  rest  of  her  school -fellows,  Anne 
had  been  looking  forward  to  this  treat,  and  had 
thought  how  much  she  should  enjoy  it  ;  but 
en  the  morning  of  that  day,  she  had  met  with 
something  which  prevented  her  joining  the 
party.  She  was  grieved  sadly  to  think  she  was 
left  at  home  by  herself,  while  all  besides  went 
upon  the  water. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  poor  Anne  was  very 
much  disappointed  at  losing  her  holiday  ;  and 
I   suppose    she    would    gladly   have    Jearned 
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double  lessons  for  a  whole  week  if  she  might 
but  have  been  allowed  to  share  the  pleasure 
of  her  companions  on  that  occasion.  And  yet, 
you  see,  this  very  disappointment  was  the 
means  of  saving  he:  life  ;  for  had  she  gone 
with  the  rest,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
1  er  life  could  have  been  saved  any  more  than 
were  their  lives. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Anne  was  very,  very 
sorry  when  she  heard  of  the  death  of  all  her 
young  friends  and  her  governess;  nor  that  she 
was  full  of  grief  when  she  followed  them  to 
their  early  graves  ;  but  neither  can  I  doub4 
that  she  was  grateful  to  God  for  having  pre- 
served her  life  by  a  trifling  cause  of  sorrow. 
Let  us  hope,  too,  that,  from  that  day,  she  be- 
tran  to  love  the  Lord  with  all  her  heart,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  say, 

••  My  life,  while  thou  preserv'st  that  life. 
Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  when  death  shall  be  my  lot, 
Shall  join  my  soul  to  Thee." 

George  and  Emma  wrere  very  sad  when 
tbey  heard  this  story.  Their  eyes  glistened 
with  tears  ;  and  neither  of  them  spoke  for  more 
than  a  minute  after  their  father  had  finished. 
At  length  George  asked  whether  his  father 
knew  the  little  girl  whose  life  was  saved. 

\"o,"  said  Mr.  Hardy  ;  "  I  did  not  kpow 
he  little  girl,  but  I  knew  her  \  rother.     I 
10  school  with  him  not  long  after  tie  tin)     I 
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have  been  speaking  of,  and  he  told  me  the  his- 
tory of  his  sister. 

"  And  now  I  will  tell  you  the  second  story 
I  promised  you.  It  will  be  something  like  the 
first ;  and  my  third  story  will  also  be  like  the 
first.  Another  time  I  will  tell  you  more  cheer- 
ful stories  ;  but  now  it  will  be  for  your  good 
to  hear  these,  in  order  that  you  may  remember 
the  lesson  which  they  are  meant  to  teach." 

The  second  story, —  Your  father's  cousin 
Henry  is,  as  you  know,  a  sailor.  He  first  went 
to  sea  when  he  was  a  boy  about  fourteen  years 
old.  The  first  voyage  he  took  was  a  long 
one  ;  it  was  to  China,  which  is  many  thousand 
miles  from  this  country.  The  ship  he  went  in 
was  a  very  large  one  ;  it  was  what  is  called 
a  merchant  vessel  ;  and  when  it  returned  from 
China,  it  was  laden  with  tea.  Tea,  you  know, 
comes  from  China.  Henry  was  away  from 
home  two  whole  years ;  and  when  he  came 
home,  you  may  be  sure  he  had  plenty  of  stories 
to  tell  of  the  different  countries  he  had  seen, 
and  of  what  had  happened  to  him  while  he  was 
in  the  ship  at  sea.  But  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you  any  of  these  stories  now.  The  only  thing 
[  have  to  say  is,  that  on  one  occasion,  the  young 
sailor  nearly  lost  his  life.  I  wTill  tell  you  how. 
One  day,  on  his  return  home  from  China,  Henry 
had  to  go  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  high  masts 
of  the  ship.  You  have  seen  the  sailor-boys 
and  men  run  np  the  rope-ladders  to  the  top  of 
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the  masts :  and  you  have  noticed  how  quickly 
they  do  this,  and  have  wcndered  that  they  are 
not  afraid  of  slipping  and  falling  down.  And 
if  you,  ray  little  boy,  were  to  try,  like  them,  to 
climb  up  a  mast,  I  think  you  would  begin  to  be 
afraid  before  you  got  to  the  top,  and  perhaps 
would  fall.  But  sailors  learn  to  do  this — as  every 
thing  else  is  learned — by  degrees  ;  and  after  a 
little  practice,  they  have  no  more  fear  of  run- 
ning up  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  than  you  have 
of  running  along  the  garden  path.  It  was  so 
with  couski  Henry.  At  first  he  was  not  able 
to  climb  up  to  the  mast-head  without  fear ;  but 
by  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  he  had  lost  all 
his  fears,  and  was  as  active  as  any  of  the  sailors 
in  the  ship.  But  yet  there  is  danger,  as  Henry 
himself  found. 

I  do  not  know  what  Henry  had  to  do  so 
high  upon  the  mast,  and  among  the  ropes  of  the 
ship ;  very  likely  he  was  helping  to  furl  a  sail  : 
but  whatever  he  might  be  doing,  he  had  to  get 
off  the  rope-ladder,  upon  one  of  the  yards  or 
timbers  which  are  fastened  across  the  masts ; 
and  he  had  also  to  walk  along  a  rope,  with 
nothing  to  support  him  but  another  rope  which 
he  held  with  one  of  his  hands.  You  may 
fancy  how  very  hard  this  would  be  for  you  to 
do,  if  the  rope  were  only  a  very  little  way 
abov*  ind.     But  this  was  far  above  the 

deck  of  the  ship,  much  fartrer  than  the   very 
top  of  our  tallest  chimney  is  from  the  ground. 
Vet  Henry  felt  no  fear.     He  had  walked  along 
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a  rope  many  times  before,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
he  should  do  so  ma  \iy  times  again.  But  some- 
how or  other,  while  he  was  stepping  along  this 
rope,  his  foot  slipped,  or  else  he  let  goof  the  rope 
which  he  held  with  his  hand,  and  he  fell  down 
upon  the  hard  deck  of  the  ship.  The  sailors, 
who  saw  him  thought  he  must  be  quite  killed 
with  the  fall  ;  but  wThen  they  ran  to  pick  him 
up,  they  found  that  he  was  alive,  although  his 
head  was  very  much  cut,  and  he  was  quite 
senseless. 


Poor  Henry  was  then  taken  below  deck  to 
his  bed,  or  berth,  and  the  surgeon  dressed  his 
wound,  and  examined  him,  to  see  whether  any 
of  his  bones  were  broken.  Her-y's  bone? 
were  not  broken  ;  and    after  a  long  time,  hi 
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came  to  his  series.  Bui.  for  many  .veeks,  he 
was  very,  very  ill ;  and  he  could  scarcely  wall, 
when  the  ship  reached  hoi.ae. 

Then  he  was  brought  on  shore,  and  taken  tr 
his  mother's  house  ;  and,  after  a  while,  with 
her  kind  nursing,  he  recovered  ;  still,  he  dio. 
not  regain  all  his  strength  until  a  long  time 
afterwards. 

Henry  was  fond  of  .the  sea.  He  longed  to 
be  on  it  again  ;  and  while  he  was  yet  weak 
from  his  fall,  he  said  that  he  was  sure  he  was 
well  enough  to  go  out  in  a  vessel.  He  could 
not  go  in  his  old  ship,  because  she  was  not 
going  another  voyage  for  some  time  ;  so  Henry 
got  his  friends  to  obtain  a  situation  for  him  in 
another  vessel. 

But  the  young  sailor  had  thought  himself 
stronger  than  he  really  was.  When  he  reached 
the  port  from  which  the  vessel  sailed,  he  was 
so  weak  and  ill  that  he  could  not  go  on  board ; 
and,  as  that  was  quite  ready  for  her  voyage, 
he  was  left  behind.  Poor  fellow,  this  was  a 
sad  disappointment  for  him — to  lose  his  place 
in  the  ship,  and  to  be  left  alone,  ill,fand  quite 
a  stranger  in  a  large  town. 

And  now,  my  dear  children,  I  will  tell  you 
the  result  of  his  disappointment.  His  life  was 
saved  by  it.  Yes ;  not  many  weeks  elapsed 
before  the  news  came,  that  the  ship  in  which 
lie  would  have  gone  out,  if  he  had  not  been  so 
ill,  was  wrecked,  and  sunk;  and  that  every 
person  in  it  was  drowned. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  when  cousin  Henry 
heard  this  sad  news,  he  was  very  thankful  that 
he  had  been  disappointed. 

Henry  has  passed  through  many  dangers 
since  that  time ;  but  he  is  yet  living  ro  praise 
God  for  his  goodness  to  him,  and  to  remember 
that  disappointments  and  crosses  are  often  very 
great  blessings.  And  now  I  will  tell  you  the 
third  story. 

Tlie  third  story. — You  have  seen  a  steam- 
vessel.  Yes;  and  you  have  been  in.one  ;  and 
you  remember  that  these  vessels  have  large 
wheels  at  the  side,  called  paddles,  which  are 
turned  round  by  engines  placed  in  the  ves- 
sels. The  use  of  these  wheels,  you  know,  is 
to  send  the  vessels  quickly  along  on  the  water. 
It  is  not  many  years  since  this  way  of  moving 
ships  began  to  be  used  ;  and,  for  some  time,  it 
was  thought  that  steam-boats,  or  steam -vessels, 


could  only  be  safeiy  used  on  rivers,  or  for  short 
distances  on  the  sea.  But  now  these  vessels 
are  made  to  go  very  long  voyages,  and  are 
found  to  be  very  useful,  b  tcause  they  go  faster 
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than  sailu.g  ships,  and  do  not  depend  so  much 
upon  the  wind. 

One  of  the  first  steam-vessels  which  were 
built  to  go  to  a  very  great  distance  on  the  sea, 
was  called  the  President.  She  was  intended  to 
sail  between  England  and  America,  which  coun- 
tries are  three  thousand  miles  apart.  And  as  she 
was  to  carry  passengers  and  goods,  and  to  go  such 
a  great  way,  she  was  made  very  large.  She  was 
also  built  very  strong,  or  she  was  intended  to  be 
built  so,  in  order  that  she  should  bear  the  storms 
which  she  might  meet  with  in  her  passage. 

I  remember  very  well  when  this  ship  sailed 
on  her  last  voyage.  But  I  remember  it  the 
more  because  a  gentleman, whom  I  knew,wished 
to  belong  to  the  ship  as  an  engineer ;  that  is, 
to  assist  in  managing  its  steam-engine.  Indeed, 
at  one  time,  I  believe,  he  quite  thought  he 
should  do  so  ;  and  was  glad  that  he  had  ob- 
tained such  a  good  situation.  But  he  was  dis- 
appointed, very  much  disappointed,  when  the 
vessel  was  almost  ready  to  begin  the  voyage, 
to  find  that  another  gentleman  had  been  put 
into  his  ]  lace,  and  that  he  had,  by  some  means 
01  other,  lost  it. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  how  this  gentleman's 
disappointment  turned  out  for  his  good.  The 
ship  arrived  at  New  York,  as  was  intended, 
and  got  there  quite  safe ;  and  having  stayed 
there  as  long  as  the  owners  thought  proper,  she 
was  got  ready  for  returning  to  England.  But 
she  never  did  return.  Soon  after  she  got  out  to 
3* 
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sea,  a  storm  arose ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
ship,  and  all  the  people  who  were  in  her,  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  wraves.  For  many  weeks 
and  months,  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  the 
friends  of  the  passengers  and  crew  anxiously 
hoped  to  hear  some  news  of  hei  and  them.  But 
they  never  did.  At  length  they  lost  all  hope, 
and  felt  quite  sure  that  all  were  drowned. 
~~Now,  if  the  gentleman  of  wrhom  I  spoke  had 
not  been  disappointed  as  he  was,  he  would 
have  been  in  this  ship  when  she  was  lost,  and 
he  too  wTould  have  been  drowned.  Had  not 
he  and  his  friends,  then,  cause  to  be  thankful 
for  his  disappointment  ? 

"  These,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  "  are  the  three 
stories  which  I  promised  to  tell  you.  Now,  can 
you  tell  me,  George,  what  we  may  learn  from 
them  ?" 

George.  Yes,  I  think  I  can,  father.  You 
mean  that  it  is  sometimes  a  good  thing  to  be 
disappointed. 

Father.  Yes  ;  that  is  the  lesson.  And  it  is  a 
lesson  which  the  Bible  also  teaches  us.  There 
are  also  two  other  lessons  wThich  we  should 
learn  from  the  Bible,  and  of  wThich  these  little 
histories  may  put  us  in  mind.  One  is,  that 
when  we  lay  plans  for  the  future,  we  ought  to 
remember  how  uncertain  every  thing  is  in  this 
world.  I  will  read  to  you  wThat  the  Bible  says 
about  this:  "  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say,  To-day, 
or  to-morrow,  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and 
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continue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell,  and 
get  gain :  whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall  be 
on  the  morrow.  For  what  is  your  life  ?  It  is 
even  a  vapour,  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time, 
and  then  vanisheth  away.  For  that  ye  ought 
to  say,  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do 
this,  or  that."  Our  own  little  disappointment 
may  help  us  to  remember  this  lesson,  my  deal 
boy ;  and  let  us  be  very  thankful  that  nothing 
of  more  serious  consequence  than  an  injured 
eye  hindered  our  journey.  We  might,  one  or 
both  of  us,  have  been  taken  very  ill,  or  we 
might  have  died,  instead  of  being  alive  and 
well,  as  we  are  this  evening. 

Another  lesson  wrhich  these  little  histories 
teach,  and  which  the  Bible  more  plainly  teaches, 
is,  that  God  rules  over  all  our  affairs  by  his 
providence.  I  will  read  to  you  what  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  said  about  this :  "  Are  not  two 
sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  and  one  of  them 
shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Fa- 
ther. But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all 
numbered."  Oh!  my  dear  children,  what  a 
happy  thing  it  will  be  forx  us  if  we  can  say. 
11  This  God  is  our  God,  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
he  will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death."  Then 
it  will  not  matter  what  disappointment  we  suf- 
fer, or  what  dangers  w?e  may  meet.  All  will 
then  be  well. 

All  the  stories  I  have  told  you  are  about 
the  dangers  of  the  river  or  the  sea,  and  how 
some  person  was  saved  from  dangers  by  the 
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providence  of  God.  It  happened  that  1  thought 
of  these  first ;  but  the  providence  of  God  is  seen 
on  the  land  as  well  as  on  the  water ;  and  man) 
persons  have  been  kept  from  danger  on  the 
land,  as  those  I  have  mentioned  were  kep' 
from  danger  on  the  water. 

George.  Do  you  think,  father,  that,  if  w7e 
nad  gone  our  journey  yesterday,  some  evil 
would  have  happened  to  us  ? 

Father.  1  cannot  tell,  my  dear  boy,  what 
might  have  happened  ;  though  I  have  no  pre- 
sent reason  to  suppose  that  we  should  have 
been  more  exposed  to  danger  yesterday  than 
we  shall  be  to-morrow ;  or  that  we  shall  be 
more  ex-posed  to  danger  in  travelling  than  we 
should  be  in  staying  at  home.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  wre  are  always  in  the  hands  of  God, 
and  let  us  love  him,  and  trust  him  as  we  ought , 
and  then,  whether  we  are  at  home  or  abroad, 
we  shall  be  as  safe  as  he  designs  us  to  be,  and 
safer  than  this  we  never  can  be. 

And  now  it  is  quite  time  for  you  to  go  to 
bed  ;  but  before  you  go,  let  us  ask  God  to 
keep  us  safely  on  our  journey,  and  to  keep  youT 
mother  and  your  sisters  safely  too  ;  and  then 
you  may  say, 

14 1  lay  my  body  down  to  sleep, 
Let  angels  guard  my  head, 
And,  through  the  hours  of  darkness,  keep 
Their  watch  around  my  bed. 
14  With  cheerful  heart  I  close  mine  eyes, 

Since  thou  wilt  not  remove  :  x 

And  in  the  morning  let  me  rise 
Rejoicing  in  thy  love." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   JOURNEY. 

A  Utter  to  Emma  Hardy  from  her  father. 

My  dear  little  girl  : 

I  told  you  that  I  would  write  to  you  when 
we  had  got  to  your  grandfather's  house ;  and 
so  I  will  now  fulfil  my  promise.  Your  mother, 
too,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  arrived  here 
safely.  She  will  be  so  kind  as  to  read  this 
letter  to  you  ;  and  then  she,  as  well  as  your- 
self, will  know  all  about  our  journey. 

You  will  remember  that  when  we  got  into 
the  carriage  which  was  to  take  us  to  the  rail- 
road station,  your  brother  was  a  little — a  very 
little — cast  down  at  the  thought  of  parting 
from  his  mother  and  his  sisters,  and  of  leaving 
his  dear  home  and  his  garden  for  so  long  a  time. 
But  after  we  had  got  a  little  way  upon  the 
road,  he  brushed  away  one  or  two  shining  tear- 
drops that  would  find  a  place  on  his  cheeks  ; 
and  then  he  became  very  cheerful.  I  dare  say 
that  you,  too,  felt  rather  dull  after  we  were 
gone  ;  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  your  sister 
Ruth  wished  us  to  turn  back  again.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  your  kind  mother  soon 
made  you  bo:h  very  happy,  and  that  you  now 
are  reronciltd  to  the  thought  of  losing  us  for 
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the  little  while  we  shall  be  away  from  you. 
You  will  try  to  be  happy  and  good,  will  yov 
not  ?  and  then  you  will  be  so  much  the  more 
happy  when  we  return.  I  will  now  tell  you 
about  our  journey. 

The  road  to  the  railway  you  know  so  well, 
that  I  need  not  say  any  thing  about  it,  except 
that,  as  it  wTas  such  a  fine  dry  morning  and 
ather  windy,  the  dust  blew  about  famously  ; 
so  that,  by  the  time  we  reached  the  end  of  that 
part  of  our  journey,  we  were  both  as  dusty 
and  almost  as  white  as  millers.  The  dust  also 
covered  the  hedges  and  trees  by  the  road-side, 
so  as  to  hide  the  beautiful  green  colour  of  the 
leaves.  But  though  this  wind  and  dust  made 
our  ride  at  times  rather  unpleasant,  we  yet  en- 
joyed tha  sight  of  the  haymakers  in  the  fields 
on  each  side  of  the  road  ;  they  were  very  glad 
of  the  wind  which  troubled  us.  It  cooled  them 
in  their  hot  wTork  ;  and  it  helped  to  dry  the  hay 
which  they  were  making.  Do  you  know  that 
there  is  an  old  saying,  u  It  is  an  ill  wind  which 
blows  nobody  good  ?"  We  thought  of  this 
saying  when  we  were  on  the  dusty  road  ;  and 
we  said  that  if  the  wind  did  not  do  us  any 
good  just  then,  it  did  good  to  the  haymakers  ; 
and  this,  I  think,  made  us  contented  to  bear  it 
with  patience. 

Well,  we  were  about  an  hour,  or  rather 
more,  in  getting  to  the  railway  ;  and  when  we 
reached  it,  we  found  we  had  half  an  hour  to 
spare  before  the  train  would  leave.     So,  having; 
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put  our  carpet-bags  into  a  proper  place,  we 
took  a  little  stroll  into  the  town.  I  do  not, 
however,  recollect  seeing  any  thing  there  in 
that  short  time  that  is  worth  telling  you. 

When  we  returned,  the  train  was  nearly 
ready.  So  we  called  for  our  carpet-bags," 
bought  our  tickets,  and  took  our  seats. 

And  then  we  heard  the  steam-engine  begin 
to  puff',  and  we  felt  the  carriage  we  were  in 
begin  to  move.  At  first  it  moved  very  slowly  ; 
Out  every  minute  it  went  quicker  and  quicker, 
until  it  soon  moved  along  the  road  faster  than 
a  horse  could  gallop,  and  we  quite  lost  sight 
of  the  station  which  we  had  started  from. 


Perhaps  you  do  not  quite  understand  a.l 
this  about  the  railroad,  and  station,  and  train, 
and  steam-engine  ;  and  how  a  carriage  can  be 
made  to  run  along  a  road  faster  than  a  horse  c»* 
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gallop.  And  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  were  to  try 
to  explain  it  all  to  my  little  girl,  she  would  not 
be  much  the  wiser.  I  think,  too,  that  she  would 
rather  hear  how  her  father  and  brother  got  to 
the  end  of  their  journey.  So  I  will  go  on 
with  that  part  of  the  story,  and  leave  it  tc  mo- 
ther to  say  any  thing  else  that  she  pleases  about 
the  railroad. 

For  some  time  after  we  left  the  station,  the 
road  was  shut  in  between  two  very  high  banks, 
so  that  we  could  not  see  any  thing  of  the 
country  through  which  we  were  passing.  Bu 
after  a  short  time,  we  got  away  from  these 
banks,  and  then  we  had  a  fine  view  on  eithei 
side  of  us.  There  were  corn-fields,  and  mea- 
dows with  cows  and  sheep  in  them  ;  and  there 
were  hay-fields,  with  men  and  women  making 
bay  ;  and  there  was  a  river,  too,  with  boats 
and  vessels  sailing  on  it ;  and  the  sun  shone 
so  brightly,  and  every  thing  looked  so  pleasant 
and  happy,  that  we  could  not  help  feeling 
happy  too.  There  was  only  one  thing  which 
made  the  ride  less  pleasant  to  us  than  it  could 
have  been  :  it  was  the  wind.  This  made  us 
feel  rather  cold  ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  draw 
our  cloaks  round  us  to  keep  us  warm,  and  to  hold 
our  hats  with  our  hands,  for  fear  they  should  be 
blown  quite  away.  Indeed,  George's  straw 
hat  did  blow  away  before  we  got  to  our  jour- 
ney's end ;  but  not  while  we  were  upon  the 
-ailroad. 

Presently  we  heard  a  very  loud,  shrill  wnis- 
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tie;  so  kud  and  shrill  that  George  put  his 
hands  to  his  ears  to  keep  out  the  sound.  In- 
deed, it  was  not  at  all  a  pleasant  sound,  and  I 
do  not  wonder  that  it  startled  your  brother. 
It  was  made  by  the  steam-engine  ;  and  directly 
the  carriages  beGfan  to  move  more  and  more 
slowly,  until  they  stopped  at  another  such 
station  as  we  left  but  a  little  while  before.  It 
was  such  a  short  time  since  we  had  entered 
the  carriage  that  George  thought  we  could  not 
have  travelled  more  than  a  mile,  if,  indeed,  we 
had  got  so  far  as  that  ;  and  you  may  think  that 
he  was  surprised  when  I  told  him  that  we  were 
six  miles  from  the  place  wre  started  from. 

We  did  not  stay  long  at  this  place.  Soon 
there  was  another  whistle,  and  then  the  car- 
riages again  went  on  as  before. 

Then  we  saw  a  high  hill  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  road  ;  and  a  great  many  houses  upon 
it.  It  was  a  large  town.  Your  brother  said 
that  it  put  him  in  mind  of  a  verse  in  the  Bible, 
about  ;l  city  set  upon  a  hill,  which  cannot  be 
hid.  Mother  will  be  so  kind  as  to  find  that 
verse  .  and  read  it  to  you,  and  tell  you 

what  r  means. 

not  keep  you  so  long  upon  the 
railroad,  for  that  was  only  a  short  part  of  our 
journey.  In  about  an  hour  we  got  safely  to 
the  la<  i,  and   were  glad  to   stand   once 

more  ground.      I  dare  say,  when  you 

ain,  he  will  have  to  tell  you  more 
aoout  the  railroad  than  I  have  done.     How,  in 
4 
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one  place,  it  passed  thiough  a  hill,  so  that  we 
were  quite  in  the  dark,  under  ground  ;  and 
how,  in  another  place,  it  went  over  a  river,  so 
that  we  saw  the  boats  sailing  quite  below  us. 
These  things  I  shall  leave  for  your  brother  to 
tell  you,  and  go  on  with  the  other  part  of  our 
journey. 

When  we  got  away  from  the  railroad  we 
went  to  an  inn,  and  inquired  how  long  it  would 
be  before  the  next  coach  wTould  be   going  to 

H .      We  were  told  that  one  would  go  in 

about  an  hour  ;  so  we  left  our  bags  at  the  inn, 
and  went  out  for  a  little  walk.  There  was  a 
pretty  field  just  opposite,  with  a  path  through  it. 
We  went  into  this  field  and  sat  under  a  tree, 
and  then  we  looked  into  the  paper  bag  wrhicb 
your  kind  mother  had  given  to  us  before  we 
left  home.  Yes,  yes,  and  we  did  more  than 
look  into  it ;  we  emptied  it  too  :  and  a  nice 
dinner  we  had,  as  we  sat  under  the  tree.  It 
made  us  think  of  our  tea  in  the  arbour  last 
week  ;  and  we  talked  about  you  and  mothei 
and  little  sister,  and  wished  you  were  all  with 
us,  with  another  paper  bag.  We  did  not  feel 
the  wind  because  there  was  a  thick,  high  fence 
behind  us. 

When  we  had  finished  our  dinner  in  thi?. 
pretty  field,  we  walked  again  into  the  road, 
and  found  that  the  i.oach  would  soon  be  ready 
to  begin  the  journey,  for  the  men  in  the  inn- 
yard  were  bringing  out  the  horses,  and  harness- 
ing them  to  the  coach.     So   we  waited  near. 
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and  saw  that  our  luggage  was  safe  ;  and  when 
the  coachman  said  that  he  was  quite  reaay,  we 
got  upon  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  soon  left 
the  inn  and  our  dinner-field  behind  us. 

We  had  not  been  long  on  the  coach  before 
we  left  something  else  behind  us.  The  wind 
seemed  to  blow  more  fiercely  than  it  had  done 
all  the  morning  ;  and  while  we  were  thinking 
and  talking  about  other  things,  away  went 
George's  straw  hat ! 

u  Stop,  stop  !"  shouted  George;  and  "  Stop, 
stop!"  said  George's  father.  George  said 
"  Stop,  stop,"  to  the  hat,  which  did  not  mind 
him  in  the  least ;  but  George's  father  said 
"  Stop,  stop,"  to  the  coachman  ;  and  the 
coachman  heard  him,  and  looked  back  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  He  soon  understood  it 
all  when  he  saw  his  little  passenger  without  a 
hat,  and  his  hair  blowing  about  in  the  wind  ; 
and  he  pulled  up  the  reins  and  made  the  horses 
stop.  Then  George's  father  got  down  from 
the  coach,  and  ran  back  after  the  hat,  which 
was  merrily  blowing  back  again  along  the  road. 
At  last,  the  hat  was  caught ;  and  your  father, 
almost  out  of  breath  with  his  long  race,  got 
upon  the  coach  again,  and  put  the  hat  upon  his 
little  boy's  head.  After  this,  George  took  care 
lo  hold  it  tight,  lest  it  should  blow  away  again. 

And  oh!  the  large  orchards  wThich  we  passed, 
full  of  apple-trees  and  cherry-trees  loaded  with 
fruit!  I  thkk  you  would  have  liked  to  Bee 
then  ;  for  though  we  haw  appie-trees  in   ou* 
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garden  at  home,  they  have  but  little  fruit  on 
them  this  year  ;  and  our  cherries,  you  know, 
are  nearly  all  gone.  We  saw  one  orchard  in 
which  men  were  gathering  cherries.  They 
had  long  ladders  to  reach  to  the  tops  of  the 
tall  trees ;  and  there  were  several  large  baskets 
full  of  fruit  already  gathered.  I  suppose  they 
were  going  to  send  these  cherries  to  market. 

Presently  we  passed  by  a  hop-garden  ;  but 
there  wTere  no  hops  to  be  seen  ;  it  was  too  early 
in  the  season  for  them.  The  hops  will  not 
be  grown  and  ready  to  be  picked  until  Octo- 
ber, which,  you  know,  is  four  months  later  in 
the  year  than  June. 

After  we  had  been  riding  on  the  coach  more 
than  an  hour,  we  came  to  a  small  town  where 
one  of  your  uncles  lives.  We  had  not  time  to 
go  to  see  him,  but  he  came  running  to  the 
coach  to  see  us  ;  and  when  it  stopped  for  the 
horses  to  be  changed,  he  stayed  and  talked  with 
us.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  his  little  nephew  ; 
and  he  did  an  act  of  kindness  for  him  which 
was  very  useful  to  George  ;  for  when  we  told 
him  about  the  race  we  had  for  the  hat,  arid 
how  troubled  your  brother  was  to  keep  it  tight 
upon  his  head,  he  ran  and  got  a  nice  piece  of 
tape,  and  fastened  the  hat  to  your  brother's  coat, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  again  blown  away.  This 
was  a  great  relief  to  George  ;  for  his  arm  ached 
with  holding  his  hat. 

At  length  we  were  obliged  to  bid  good-bye 
to  youi   uncle  ;  for  *he  horses  w  2re  changed, 
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and  ready  to  trot  away  with  the  coach.  And 
away  we  went,  over  rough  roads  and  smooth 
roads,  up  hill  and  down  hill,  sometimes- through 
villages  and  then  through  wToods,  until  George 
was  tired  of  sitting  so  long,  and  almost  fell 
asleep.  At  length  we  reached  the  end  of  this 
part  of  our  journey.  The  coach  stopped,  and 
we  ^ot  down  at  the  pretty  little  village  in 
which  your  uncle  Henry  lives. 

George  was  glad  of  this  ;  for  he  had  travel- 
led a  long  way  for  such  a  little  boy  ;  and  he  was 
glad,  too,  to  see  his  uncle  and  aunt,  who  had 
got  ready  for  him  a  nice  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk. 

But  our  journey  was  not  yet  ended  :  we  had 
not  reached  grandfather's  house,  which  was 
three  miles  farther.  There  was  no  coach  to 
4" 
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take  us  there,  so  we  had  to  walk.  It  was  ra- 
ther a  long  walk  for  a  little  boy  who  was  already 
tired  ;  but  it  was  a  change  from  riding,  so  we 
managed  pretty  well. 

As  we  shall  take  this  walk  again  before  we 
return  home,  I  wTill  not  say  any  thing  about  it  in 
this  long  letter.  I  shall  only  say  that  we 
reached  grandfather's  house  early  in  the  even- 
ing, and  that  though  your  brother  was  very 
glad  to  see  all  his  kind  friends  there,  he  was 
quite  ready  to  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

I  am  sure  my  little  girl  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  her  father  and  brother  are  quite  well : 
and  she  will  remember  w*ho  it  is  that  keeps  us 
in  health  and  safety,  whether  we  are  at  home 
or  abroad. 

"  May  she  ever  know  and  fear  Him, 
Trust  and  love  him  all  her  days  ; 
Then  go,  dwell  for  ever  near  him, 
See  his  face  and  sing  his  praise." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    FIRST    DAY    AT    GRANDFATHER'?. 

11  Father,  I  think  that  is  a  very  long  lette? 
you  are  writing." 

u  I  shall  soon  have  finished  it,"  said  George's 
father.  "But,  you  know,  I  promised  your 
sister  I  would  write  a  long  letter  to  her ;  and  1 
think  you  would  not  wish  to  deprive  her  of  it. 
would  you  r" 

"No,  father  ;  only — only  I  am  tired  of  look 
mg  at  these  books.  I  should  like  to  go  out 
into  the  garden." 

"Well,  you  may  go  into  the  garden ;  and 
when  I  have  done  writing  I  will  come  to  you 
foere." 

George  went  into  the  garden;  and  there  he 
found  his  grandmother,  who  walked  and  talked 
with  him  until  his  father  had  written  the  letter. 

This  was  the  morning  after  the  journey;  and 
George  had  not  so  far  rested  from  the  fatigue  of 
it  as  to  care  to  take  a  long  walk.  Mr.  Hardy, 
therefore,  had  chosen  this  time  for  writing  the 
promised  letter  to  his  little  Emma. 

As  soon  as  Geo-ge  saw  his  father  coming 
towards  him  in  the  garaen,  he  left  his  u rand- 
mother's  side,  and  ran  to  him  shouting  with 
great  glee,  "  Oh,  father,  yr  u  do  not  know  what 
I  have  eaten,  do  you?" 
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"No,  I  certainly  do  not,"  his  father  replied  ; 
"  but  if  your  grandmother  gave  it  to  you,  I  dare 
say  it  was  very  good.      What  was  it?" 

"  There  were  more  than  one,"  said  George  ; 
"and  they  were — roaring  lions." 

"  I  think  this  is  a  riddle,"  said  Mr.  Hardy; 
"for  a  roaring  lion  would  be  rather  more  likely 
to  eat  you  than  to  let  you  eat  him.  You  must 
tell  me  more  about  it  before  I  can  understand 
you." 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  one,  father  ?" 

"  I  will  say,  yes.  What  is  good  for  a  little 
boy  will  also,  I  think,  be  good  for  his  father." 

Then  George  led  his  father  to  some  goose- 
berry-bushes, which  were  loaded  with  very  fine., 
large,  ripe  gooseberries.  "  There,"  he  said  ; 
"  there  are  the  roaring  lions." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Hardy;  "now  I  see  what 
you  mean  ;  and  I  too  will  venture  to  eat  a  roar- 
ing lion." 

Then  George's  father  gathered  two  or  three 
of  the  gooseberies,  and  ate  them.  They  were 
indeed  very  large — larger  than  he  remembered 
ever  to  have  seen  gooseberries — and  they  were 
very  sweet  and  nice.  W^hen  he  had  eaten  them, 
he  said,  "  But  now,  George,  can  you  tell  me 
why  these  gooseberries  are  called  roaring  lions?" 

George  could  not  tell,  only  that  his  grand- 
mother had  said  that  that  was  their  name.  He 
asked  his  father  if  he  could  tell  him. 

"  I  suppose  because  they  are  very  large  and 
noble-looking  gooseberries      There  was  a  time 
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when,  in  this  country,  there  were  only  two  or 
three  sorts  of  this  fruit — perhaps  only  one  ;  and 
these  were  very  small  and  sour.  This  was  when 
very  little  attention  was  paid  to  gardening. 
But  when  people  began  to  cultivate  gardens, 
and  to  take  pleasure  and  find  profit  in  the  em- 
ployment, they  found  out  that  by  pains  and 
patience  and  skill,  they  could  improve  the  size 
and  flavour  of  the  few  fruits  they  possessed, 
and  produce  new  varieties.  This  is  done  by 
pruning,  grafting  and  manuring,  and  also  by 
sowing  the  seeds  of  fruit.  Then  when  a  gar- 
dener had  in  this  way  obtained  a  new  sort  of 
any  fruit,  he  gave  it  also  a  new  name — some- 
times his  own  name,  and  sometimes  some 
high-sounding  name — that  it  might  be  known 
from  every  other  sort.  Most  likely  the  person 
who  first  called  this  sort  of  gooseberry  the  c  roar- 
ing lion,'  thought  it  a  very  capital  name  for 
such  large  fruit.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  some- 
thing I  should  like  to  say  to  you  this  evening 
before  you  go  to  bed  ;  but  now  we  are  keeping 
grandmother  waiting.  Let  us  walk  round  the 
garden  with  her." 

In  the  yard  at  the  back  of  grandfather's  house 
was  a  large  stable  ;  and  over  the  stable  was  a 
loft,  in  which  hay  had  been  kept  when  there 
were  horses  in  the  stalls  below.  But  as  George's 
grandfather  did  not  keep  horses,  the  loft  was 
used  as  a  place  to  keep  old  furniture  and  boxes. 
George  had  been  told  by  his  grandmother  that 
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he  might  go  into  tnis  loft  and  play  with  what- 
ever he  could  find  there.  This  was  good  news 
to  George,  especially  because  to  get  into  the 
loft  he  had  to  climb  up  a  ladder  and  crawl 
through  a  trap-door ;  and  he  soon  made  use  cl 
the  permission.  While  his  father  and  grand- 
mother were  walking  in  the  garden  he  ran  to 
the  loft,  and  was  heard  of  no  more  for  some 
time.  But  about  an  hour  afterwards,  as  Mr. 
Hardy  was  passing  through  the  yard,  he  heard 
his  little  boy  shout  out,  "  Oh  father,  father,  do 
come  up  into  the  loft,  and  see  wmat  I  have  found, 
and  what  I  have  built." 

So  Mr.  Hardy  climbed  up  into  the  loft  to  see 
what  was  to  be  seen. 

There  was  an  old  chest  of  drawers  in  the  loft, 
and  George  had  opened  one  of  the  drawers, 
and  found  it  full  of  playthings.  There  were 
marbles  and  balls,  cricket-bats  and  stumps,  and 
I  cannot  tell  all  that  w7as  there  besides ;  but 
among  the  other  things,  were  a  dozen  or  more 
little  brass  cannons  on  wooden  stands.  These 
were  the  things  wrhich  had  taken  George's  fancy 
so  much  ;  ard  he  had  been  very  busy  building 
a  castle,  so  that  the  cannons  might  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  it.  This  had  not  been  a  very 
difficult  job  for  the  little  boy,  for  there  w7ere 
plenty  of  old  boxes,  logs  of  wood  and  boards 
lying  about;  and  as  George  had,  once  in  his 
life,  seen  a  real  castle  with  real  cannon,  he 
had  succeeded  pretty  well  in  building  some- 
thing that  resembled  it. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  George  was  verv 
much  pleased  with  his  work  ;  and  it  was  natu- 
ral that  he  should  wish  his  father  to  see  how 
clever  he  had  been;  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Hardy's 
head  -ould  be  seen  above  the  trap  door-way, 


*nu  before  he  could  set  his  feet  upon  the  floor, 
George  exclaimed,  "  Here,  father,  this  is  what 
L  want  you  to  see  ;  look  at  my  castle." 

"  I  will  look  at  it  as  soon  as  I  am  safely 
Sanded  "  said  his  father.  "Ah,  I  see  now 
Why,  you  have  found  some  old  friends  of 
min-.-'.-* 
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**  What,  the  cannons,  father  ?'" 

"  Yes,  the  cannons.  They  belonged  to  mj 
brothers  and  me  when  we  were  little  i  ovs." 

"  Oh,  what  capital  playthings  ;  how  did  you 
play  with  them,  father?" 

u  Why  much  in  the  same  way  as  yon  are 
playing  with  them  now  ;  only,  instead  of  such 
a  castle  as  you  have  built,  wTe  had  a  floating 
castle  to  put  them  in." 

"  A  floating  castle — a  floating  castle  !  Ah, 
I  know  what  you  mean ;  you  mean  a  ship, 
father." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right,  it  was  a  ship.  You 
know7  that  ships  are  sometimes  called  floating 
castles." 

"  And  do  you  think,  father,  that  the  ship 
you  used  to  play  with  is  here  too  ?  But  if  it 
wrere,  there  is  no  pond  to  float  it  upon.  Where 
did  you  use  to  sail  it,  father  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Your  grandfather  did  not 
always  live  in  the  house  he  now  lives  in. 
When  I  was  a  little  boy  we  lived  in  another 
house,  and  there  was  a  pond  in  the  garden. 
In  that  pond  we  used  to  swim  our  boats." 

"  Had  you  more  boats  than  one?"  asked 
George. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  wre  had  several.  But  most  of 
them  were  small  ones.  We  made  the^e  our- 
selves ;  and  some  day,  if  you  put  me  in  mind 
of  it,  I  will  get  a  piece  of  wood  and  cut  one 
out  for  you.  But  the  ship  that  held  these  can- 
nons was  a  larger  affair.     It  tvas  made  for  us 
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by  a  carpenter.  It  had  a  deck,  and  masts, 
and  rigging)  and  sails,  and  a  rudder.  The 
sails  and  ringing  we  put  to  it  ourselves  ;  and 
we  bought  the  cannon  with  our  pocket-mo- 
nev  ;  but  the  carriages  which  they  are  placed 
upon  we  made  and  painted  as  you  see.  We 
added  the  cannon  to  make  our  ship  look  like  a 
man-of-war. "  • 

"  Oh  that  was  nice!  I  should  like  to  have 
such  a  ship  to  sail  on  our  pond  at  home.  I  sup- 
pose the  ship  was  not  large  enough  for  you  to 
get  into  yourself?" 

"  No,  it  was  not ;  but  it  was  not  always 
without  sailers.  There  were  a  great  many 
frogs  in  the  pond  ;  and  they  used  sometimes  to 
get  on  the  deck  of  our  ship,  and  leap  about  as 
though  they  were  quite  at  home  ;  and  then,  when 
they  were  tired  of  it,  or  when  they  were  disturb- 
ed, splash  they  would  g^o  into  the  pond,  and  away 
they  would  swim.  I  remember  another  kind 
of  sailor  being  once  put  into  the  ship.  There 
was  a  grave  old  gentleman  who  used  some- 
times to  visit  your  grandfather.  He  was  one 
day  walking:  by  himself  by  the  side  of  the  pond, 
when  a  little  kitten  came  running  after  him 
and  playing  about  him.  AJ  at  once,  it  came 
into  this  gei  tleman'fi  heac  to  see  what  sort  of 
a  sailor  pussy  would  make.  So  he  caught  her. 
and  carried  her  to  the  side  of  the  pond  where 
ind  set  her  down  upon  the  deck, 
and  then  pushed  the  ship  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  pond  Poor  pussy  did  not  much  like 
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her  new  situation :  she  ran  to  the  side  of  the 
boat,  and  seemed  as  though  she  would  jump 
into  the  water.  But  she  did  not  like  the  look 
of  the  water  any  more  than  she  liked  the  ship. 
So  she  began  to  run  up  the  rope-ladder  ;  but 
the  ladder  was  not  meant  for  a  cat  to  climb  , 
and  though  it  was  but  a  small  kitten,  she  was 
too  heavy  for  the  ship  when  her  feet  were  off 
the  deck  ;  and  there  began  to  be  great  danger 
that  it  would  be  overturned,  pussy  and  all. 
As  soon  as  the  gentleman  saw  this,  he  was 
alarmed  for  the  poor  kitten,  for  he  was  a  very 
kind  and  tender-hearted  man,  and  he  had  not 
meant  to  hurt  it ;  so  he  tried  to  reach  the  ship 
with  his  walking-stick,  to  get  it  to  the  shore 
again.  But  he  could  not  reach  it  in  this  wTay. 
Then  he  laid  himself  down  on  the  bank,  and 
reached  over  the  pond  as  far  as  he  could  reach  5 
and  just  as  he  was  trying  as  hard  as  he  could 
to  get  the  ship  to  the  shore,  your  grandmother 
looked  out  of  the  parlour-window,  and  saw 
her  old  friend  stretched  on  the  grass.  She  was 
very  much  alarmed  ;  for  she  thought  he  had 
fallen  down  in  a  fit;  and  she  feared,  too,  that 
he  would  roll  into  the  pond.  He  was  a  very 
stout,  large  man,  and  she  thought,  c  Oh  dear 
if  he  should  roll  into  the  pond,  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  pull  him  out  again  alive.'  Then 
she  called  somebody  to  help  her;  and  your 
orandfather  and  some  of  your  uncles  ran  out 
into  the  garden  just  as  poor  pussy  was  brought 
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safe   to    shore.      And  then  there  was    such  it 
hearty  laugh  !" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  said  George  ;  "  I  should 
have  laughed  too.  It  must  have  been  gooc 
fun  to  see  the  kitten  trying  to  run  up  the  rope- 
ladder." 

"  Stop,  my  dear  little  boy;  will  you  answer 
me  one  question  ?  Do  you  think  the  kitten 
Uked  it?" 

"  Why,  no,  father  ;  I  should  think  she  was 
fn^htened." 

"  Then  remember,  my  boy,  that  it  is  wrong 
to  find  amusement  in  what  gives  pain,  or  causes 
fear,  to  any  living  creature.  It  was  well 
enough  to  laugh  at  the  curious  figure  our  kind 
old  fat  friend  made,  lying  sprawling  upon  ;he 
grass,  and  pulling  the  ship  with  its  frightened 
passenger  ashore.  That  is,  it  was  well  enough 
to  laugh  at  when  it  was  all  over,  and  no  harm 
done.  But  it  was  thoughtless  in  him  to  put 
the  cat  into  the  ship;  and  he  suffered  very 
great  and  real  distress  while  he  thought  she 
was  in  clanger  of  being  drowned,  and  he  put 
himself  into  danger  to  rescue  her.  I  dare  say 
it  was  a  lesson  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived, 
never  to  play  such  a  trick  with  a  kitten  a*ain. 
But  we  have  almost  forgotten  your  cast/e  in 
talking  about  the  old  ship.      Let  me  look'  4  it. 

u  Ah,  well,  you  have  built  as  good  a  liki  , 
to  a  c  you  could  well   do  with   b 

and   old   boxes;  and  the   cannon   look  really 
quite  formidable,  considering  their  size.      But 
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now,  let  us  sit  down  before  your  castle  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  have  a  little  talk  about  it. 
There,  that  will  do.  Now,  can  you  tell  me 
what  a  castle  is  ?" 

George.  Yes,  father ;  a  castle  is  a  large  strong 
sort  of  house,  for  soldiers  to  live  in. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes ;  that  description  will  do. 
And  what  are  soldiers  ? 

G.  Soldiers  are  men  who  fight  with  swords 
and  guns. 

Mr.  H.  Very  true  ;  fighting  is  their  trade. 
And  what  is  the  use  of  cannons? 

G.  For  shooting  cannon  balls. 

Mr.  H.  Yes ;  but  what  then  are  the  cannon 
balls  to  do  ? 

G.  To  kill  people,  I  suppose,  father. 

Mr.  H.  And  good  sport  it  is,  do  you  think, 
to  shoot  off  cannon  balls  on  purpose  to  kill 
people  ? 

G.  Oh,  no,  father ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  good 
sport  at  all. 

Mr.  H.  But  why,  then,  should  people  be 
killed  with  cannon  balls  ? 

G.  I  do  not  know,  father.  Perhaps  they  are 
wicked  people  ;  or  else  it  is  because  they  are 
enemies. 

Mr.  H.  But  if  they  are  wicked  people,  they 
are  not  fit  to  die  in  any  way  ;  and  if  they  are 
enemies,  yon  know  the  Bible  tells  us  to  love 
oui  enemies  ;  and  shooting  them  is  not  a  good 
*-vay  of  showing  our  love,  is  it? 

"  Well,  I  will  not  ask  you  any  more  ai-es* 
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•ions  ;  but  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
about  war  and  fighting-.  I  remember,  that, 
wThen  you  went  with  me  to  the  castle,  you  were 
very  much  excited  with  seeing  the  soldiers, 
who  were  exercising  with  their  swords  and 
guns.  You  admired  their  fine  scarlet  coats, 
and  their  bright  ornaments  and  white  belts, 
and  you  thought  you  should  like  to  play  at 
being  a  soldier.  Even  your  little  sister,  I  re- 
member, caught  some  of  the  words  which  she 
then  heard,  and  surprised  your  mother  and  me 
the  next  day  by  calling  out,  as  gruffly  as  her 
young  voice  could  call,  c  Shoulder  arms!' 
And  now,  I  see,  you  are  very  much  gratified 
with  having  some  little  toy  cannon  to  play  with. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  were  wrong  in 
admiring  the  soldiers,  or  that  you  are  wrong  in 
liking  to  play  with  these  toys ;  but  I  wish  you 
to  know  what  the  trade  of  fighting  reallv  is. 
Now  will  you  come  to  this  window  ?" 

George  went  with  his  father  to  a  window 
which  was  in  the  loft ;  and  then  his  father  went 
on  to  say  : — 

"  Do  you  not  see  what  a  beautiful  view  there 
is  below  and  around  us?  How  calm  and 
quiet  every  thing  appears.  The  valley  is  cov- 
ered over  with  corn  ;  the  cattle  are  grazing  in 
peace  on  the  hills  ;  the  few  people  that  are  to  be 
are  walking  about  their  business  in  peace 
and  safety. 

"  Once,  if  we  had  been  alive,  and  standing 
on  the  ground  where  this  stable  now  stands — 
5* 
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long  before  any  of  the  houses  which  we  now 
see  were  built — we  should  have  beheld  a  scene 
very  different  from  that  which  we  now  behold. 
Ali  round  would  have  been  fierce  soldiers, 
some  on  horses  and  some  on  foot ;  for  on  this 
very  spot  a  large  army  was  gathered  together. 
They  were  here  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  with 
another  large  army,  which  was  got  together  on 
yonder  hill  where  my  finger  points.  The  name 
of  that  hill  is  c  Standard  Hill ;'  it  is  called  so 
because  the  standard,  or  flag,  of  that  army  was 
raised  on  the  top  of  it.  Between  that  hill  and 
the  place  where  we  stand,  is,  as  you  see,  a 
deep  valley  ;  and  it  was  the  same  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  That  hill  is  about 
three  miles  from  this,  and  the  two  large  armies 
were  met  to  fight,  not  because  the  soldiers  of 
one  had  any  cause  of  ill-will  against  the  sol-- 
diers  of  the  other  ;  but  to  see  which  of  two  men 
should  be  king  of  the  country.  Oh,  if  we  had 
been  among  them,  we  should,  no  doubt,  have 
seen  plenty  of  fine  gay  clothing  and  bright 
shining  armour ;  and  I  fear,  too,  we  should 
have  heard  many  wicked  words  from  men  who 
would  soon,  very  soon,  be  silent  in  the  grave. 
"  Soon  after  the  sun  rose  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  of  the  battle,  the  soldiers  of  the  army 
on  yonder  hill  began  to  move  down  into  the 
valley.  And  the  soldiers  on  this  side  began  to 
march  too.  They  met  in  the  valley,  and  then 
the  fighting  began.  There  were  no  guns  or 
cannon   in  those  days,  because  the  way  of 
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making  gunpowder  was  not  found  out ;  but  there 
were  swords,  and  spears,  and  battle-axes,  and 
bows  and  arrows.  For  a  whole  day  these  poor 
sinful  men  were  trying  to  shoot  each  other  with 
arrows,  and  were  chopping  each  other  to  death 
with  their  swords  and  axes,  and  piercing  each 
other  through  the  bodies  with  their  sharp  spears. 
Sometimes  one  army  seemed  to  get  the  better 
of  the  other  ;  and  then  were  driven  back  again  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  night  was  coming  on,  that 
the  battle  was  ended.  And  indeed  it  was  not 
ended  then  ;  for  though  one  of  the  armies  was 
beaten  and  began  to  retreat,  it  was  followed 
for  miles  by  the  soldiers  who  remained  of  the 
other  army,  until  it  was  too  dark  for  them  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  death  any  longer. 

"  But,  only  think,  what  a  sight  this  pleasant 
country  and  that  beautiful  valley  must  have 
been  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Thoasands  and 
thousands  of  dead  men  lay  in  heaps  upon  heaps. 
And  so  much  blood  wTas  shed  that  it  is  said  to 
have  stood  in  large  pools  between  the  hills;  so 
that,  even  now,  the  name  of  a  part  of  that  val- 
ley is  called  'The  bloody  lake.'  Hundreds 
more  of  the  soldiers  lay  dying  among  the  dead.' 
or  were  endeavouring  to  crawl  to  some  hiding- 
place  where  they  might  die  undisturbed.  Think 
of  the  dreadful  pain  which  they  must  have  felt 
while  any  feeling  remained  :  think  of  the  poor 
rives  and  children  of  those  dead  and  dying 
men,  and  the  sorrow  they  must  have  felt  when 
they  kucw  they  should  never  m^re  see  their 
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ands  and  their  fathers :  think  of  the  poor 
lori£  >le  who  then  lived  in  the  country  round, 
see  whose  property  was  all  destroyed,  and 
very  lr  lives,  perhaps,  taken  away  by  the  rude 
All  d  cruel  soldiers.  Above  all  things,  let  us 
som<  ink  of  the  souls  of  those  who  were  killed,  and 
veryhich  had  to  appear  that  day  at  the  bar  of  God, 
Th^hile  full  of  hatred,  malice,  cruelty,  and  every 
an<evil  passion,  against  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
y°stained  with  the  guilt  of  murder.  Let  us  think 
of  of  all  these  things,  and  then  say,  is  not  the 
t  trade  of  a  soldier  a  dreadful  trade? 

G.  Yes,  it  is,  indeed,  father ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  should  not  like  to  be  a  soldier;  and  I  am 
sorry  there  are  soldiers.  But  why  are  there 
soldiers,  father? 

Mr.  H.  It  is  because  men  have  such  wicked 
hearts,  full  of  envy  and  hatred  and  strife.  The 
same  question  which  you  have  asked  is  asked 
also  in  the  Bible,  only  in  rather  different 
words  ;  and  it  is  answered  there  too.  This  is 
the  question,  "  From  whence  come  wars  and 
fightings?" — and  this  is  the  answer,  •'  Come 
they  not  hence,  even  of  your  owTn  lusts  that 
war  m  your  members  ?  Ye  lust,  and  have  not : 
ye  kill,  and  desire  ta  have,  and  cannot  obtain: 
ye  fight  and  war,  yet  ye  have  not,  because  y^ 
a>k  not."* 

G.  Is  it  wrong  then  that  there  are  soldiers  i 
Mr.  H.  You  have  asked  a  question,  my  boy, 

*  James  iv.  1,  2. 
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which  has  puzzled  many  a  wise  and  good  man. 
But  without  saying  why  it  has  puzzled  them,  I 
will  answer  boldly  for  myself — Yes,  I  think  it 
is  wrong ;  and  I  hope  the  time  wTill  very  soon 
come  when  every  nation  in  the  world  shall 
think  so  too,  and  when  they  shall  "  learn  war 
no  more."  And  now  what  shall  wTe  do  with 
your  fine  castle  and  cannon  ? 

G.  I  do  not  know,  father.  Do  you  not  like 
that  I  should  play  with  them? 

Mr.  H.  Why,  they  are  very  harmless  things 
in  themselves  ;  and  yet  some  very  wise  people 
think  it  is  not  right  to  let  little  boys  play  with 
toys  that  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  bad 
trade  of  soldiering.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
we  may  have  a  very  proper  feeling  about  real 
cannon,  and  yet  handle  such  things  as  these  in 
a  very  harmless  way.  I  will  tell  you  how.  We 
will  fancy  your  castle  and  cannon  to  represent 
all  the  cruel  instruments  of  death  that  there  are 
in  the  world.  And  now,  each  of  us  will  take  a 
good  handful  of  these  fine  large  marbles,  and 
shoot  them  off  at  the  cannon  : — but  mind,  there 
are  to  be  no  soldiers  there.  There,  that's  right : 
now  we  will  knock  them  all  down  into  the  inside 
of  the  castle,  and  then  knock  the  castle  down, 
and  bury  them  beneath  its  ruins ;  and  then  we 
may  fancy  what  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  all 
the  cannon  and  guns,  and  swords  and  bayonets, 
and  spears  and  pikes  and  daggers  in  the  world, 
could  be  so  easily  bur  ed  beneath  the  rums  of 
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some  mighty  great  castle,  so  as  nev°r  to  be 
used  in  battle  again.  See,  there  goes  one  for 
the  first  now  it  is  your  turn.  Hurrah,  there 
goes  another — and  another — and  another. 
Capital,  capital ! — now  again.  Well  done, 
George.  Why  this  is  better  sport  than  fight 
ing,  is  it  not?  There  goes  another;  and  now 
for  the  last.  Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah !  now 
down  wTith  the  castle — down  with  it.  So 
perish  all  the  engines  of  war ! 

G.  This  is  good  fun.  Let  us  build  it  up 
once  more. 

Mr.  H.  What,  after  we  have  taken  such 
pains  to  demolish  it?  No,  let  it  rest  now. 
To-morrow,  or  some  other  day,  perhaps  we 
may  play  the  same  game  again.  But  now  col- 
lect your  marbles,  and  let  us  descend.  I  am 
afraid  that  we  have  been  here  so  long  that 
we  shall  have  been  thought  to  be  lost. 


"  Now,  George,  before  I  seal  up  my  letter, 
have  you  any  message  to  send  to  your  mother 
or  sisters  ?" 

u  Why,  father,  I  should  like  to  write  a  letter 
to  mother,  to  send  in  yours,  if  there  is  time." 

"  Yes,  I  think  there  will  be  time  for  you  to 
write  a  short  letter ;  I  can  give  you  an  hour  to 
do  it  in  ;  and  here  is  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  ano 
here  is  a  pen.     Shall  I  rule  you  some  lines  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  father." 

Sc  the   lines  were  ruled ;   and,  with    some 
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help  from  his  father  in  spelling  the  longer  words, 
George  managed  to  write  the  following  letter, 
in  less  than  an  hour.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not 
very  handsomely  written :  the  letters  we^e  of 
different  sizes ;  some  were  written  in  writing 
hand,  some  in  small  Roman  letters,  but  the 
greater  part  in  Roman  capitals.  But  it  was 
written  so  that  his  mother  could  read  it,  and  so 
it  did  very  well  for  a  little  boy  who  had  not 
learned  to  write,  except  as  he  had  taught  him- 
self.    Here  is  the  letter. 

My  df.ar  Mother, 

I  am  very  happy.  Grandfather  and 
grandmother,  and  aunt  and  uncle,  are  all  quite 
well.  We  saw  uncle  Henry,  and  aunt,  yes- 
terday ;  and  we  are  going  to  spend  a  day  with 
them  soon.  There  was  once  a  shocking  battle 
where  we  are  now.  I  have  eaten  some  roar- 
ing lions  to-day.  I  hope  you  are  quite  well. 
Give  my  love  to  my  sisters,  and  ask  them  not 
to  forget  me.  I  cannot  think  of  any  thing  else. 
Your  affectionate  son, 

George  Hardy. 

"  There,  father,"  said  George,  when  his 
letter  was  finished  ;  "  I  wonder  what  mother 
will  think  about  the  roaring  lions  ;  please  do 
not  tell  her  what  they  were." 

His  father  said  that  he  would  not :  then  he 
folded  up  the  letters  and  sealed  them  ;  and 
then  he  asked  his  little  boy  if  he  would  like  to 
walk  with  bin  to  the  post-office.     This  George 
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was  very  willing  to  do  ;  and  he  himself  put  the 
letters  into  the  letter-box,  so  that  he  felt  sure 
that  his  mother  would  get  them  safely.  After 
this,  he  went  with  his  father  for  a  long  walk 
through  the  fields.  But  we  must  not  take  up 
much  more  time  with  the  history  of  this  first 
day  of  the  visit,  or  we  shall  make  a  very,  very 
large  book  before  we  get  to  the  end  of  it ;  or 
else  we  shall  have  to  leave  out  the  histories  of 
many  other  days,  as  well  as  all  the  letters 
which  were  written.  We  will,  therefore,  skip 
over  this  walk,  and  imagine  that  evening  is 
come,  and  that  George,  tired  by  his  pleasures, 
is  glad  to  go  up-stairs  to  bed.     But — 

u  Father,"  said  George,  when  they  reached 
the   chamber,  "  have  you  forgotten   that   yob 
said  you   would  tell  me  something  this  eve 
ning?" 
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"  No,  I  have  not  forgotten  it :  and  when  you 
are  in  bed,  I  will  sit  by  youf  bed-side  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  talk  to  you  there." 

So  when  George  was  in  bed,  his  father  sat 
down  by  the  bed,  and  said, 

"  You  remember  that  we  were  speaking  in 
the  garden  about  gardeners  grafting  fruit-trees, 
and  manuring  them,  and  taking  great  pains 
with  them,  in  various  ways,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce fine  sorts  of  fruit ;  and  when  they  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so,  they  give  the  fruit  a  new 
name." 

"Yes,  father,  I  remember;  and  so  the 
gooseberries  in  grandfather's  garden  are  called 
i  roaring  lions.'  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  now  we  will  not  speak  about 
that  fruit  and  that  name.  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing else  that  is  of  more  importance. 

"  Do  you  know  that,  in  the  Bible,  men  are 
spoken  of  as  being  like  wild  fruit-trees,  which 
bear  no  good  fruit,  and  are  fit  for  nothing  but 
burning  ?  In  the  same  holy  book,  God  is  spo- 
ken of  as  a  gardener,  wrho  transplants  these 
wild  fruit-trees  into  his  own  garden,  and  grafts 
them,  and  prunes  them,  and  digs  about  them, 
and  manures  them,  so  that  they  may  bear  good 
fruit.  Now  the  meaning  of  this  is,  that  all 
men,  by  nature,  are  unworthy,  sinful  crea 
tures,  not  profitable  to  God,  or  to  the  world, 
but  very  unprofitable  ;  so  that  they  are  fit 
only  to  be  destroyed  by  the  burning  anger 
sf  God.  This,  my  dear  boy,  is  our  sad  state 
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by  nature.  But  God  is  not  willing  that  we 
should  perish  ;  he  does  not  wish  to  destroy  us  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  has  prepared  a  garden  into 
which  we  may  be  put.  That  is,  He  has  a 
church  in  the  world — a  multitude  of  people  in 
different  lands  who  have  been  saved  from  sin, 
and  from  eternal  death,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
dear  Son ;  and  who  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  holi- 
ness, by  the  Holy  Spirit  which  God  gives  to 
them.  When,  therefore,  we  are  brought  really 
to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  love  him,  and 
to  turn  from  sin,  it  is  like  the  wild  useless  fruit- 
tree  being  transplanted  into  a  good  garden, 
and  being  taken  under  the  care  of  a  skilful 
gardener.  And  then,  when  we  are  brought 
into  this  garden  of  God,  he  watches  over  us, 
and  takes  care  of  us,  so  as  to  make  us  bear 
good  fruit.  That  is,  we  love  to  obey  God, 
and  do  all  his  commandments,  which  before 
we  did  not,  and  would  not,  and  indeed  did  not 
desire  to  do." 

Then  George's  father  kneeled  down,  and 
prayed  that  his  little  boy  might  be  a  tree  in  the 
garden  of  God — a  tree  of  God's  own  "right 
hand  planting;"  and  that  he  might  live  to  bear 
good  fruit  to  the  praise  of  God  his  Saviour. 
And  having  done  this,  hehrde  him  good  night. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A    WALK. 


A  few  days  after  George  had  been  at  his 
grandfather's,  his  father  told  him  thai  he  was 
going  to  take  a  walk  with  uncle  William,  and 
that,  if  he  liked,  he  might  walk  with  them. 
George  was  quite  willing  to  do  this,  and  ran 
directly  to  get  his  hat.  But  his  hat  was  not 
in  the  proper  place,  and  he  could  not  rind  it. 
He  asked  his  grandmother  if  she  had  seen  it ; 
but  she  had  not ;  neither  had  his  grandfather, 
nor  his  aunt.  Then  his  father  bade  him  try 
to  remember  where  he  had  last  worn  it.  But 
George  could  not  tell.  To  say  the  truth, 
George  was,  like  many  other  little  boys,  very 
careless  in  such  matters.  He  was  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  hat  and  gloves  and 
coat  just  where  he  had  taken  them  oif,  and 
trusting  to  other  persons  to  take  care  of  them 
for  him,  instead  of  p  uting  them  in  their  proper 
place  himself. 

"  Come,  George,"  his  father  said  ;  "  we  are 
quite  ready  to  go:  have  you  not  found  your 
hat  yu 

"  No,  lather,  I  have  not :  I  have  looked 
•n  every  place  that  I  can  think  of;  and  1  real- 
.1),  really  cannot,  lind  it." 
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"  Then  I  am  afraid  we  must  go  without  you  ; 
and  this  would  be  a  proper  punishment  for 
your  carelessness.  Why  will  you  not  learn  to 
be  more  careful  of  your  clothes  ?" 

Poor  little  George  felt  the  reproof,  for  he 
knew  that  he  had  often  been  told  of  this  fault ; 
and  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  often  forgot- 
ten to  hang  up  his  hat  on  the  peg  in  the  hall, 
which  his  grandmother  had  told  him  he  might 
use,  but  had  left  it  on  a  chair,  or  table,  almost 
every  time  he  had  taken  it  off.  He  had  thought 
that  this  wTas  less  trouble  than  hanging  it  up ;  but 
now  he  found  the  old  saying  to  be  a  true  one, 
that  "  Lazy  folks  take  the  most  pains." 

"  I  really  cannot  find  my  hat,  father ;  and  1 
have  been  trying  to  find  it.  Will  you  not  help 
me  look  for  it?" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  help  you," 
his  father  replied ;  "  but  once  more  I  will 
have  pity  upon  you.  Now,  will  you  try  to 
think  when  and  wThere  you  last  wore  your 
hat  ?  Have  you  had  it  on  your  head  this 
morning?" 

"No,  father,  I  am  sure  I  have  not;  fori 
could  not  find  it  before  breakfast,  and  I  went 
out  into  the  garden  to  call  grandfather  without 
it;  and  I  have  not  been  3ut  of  doors  since." 

"  Then,  where  did  you  have  it  last  evening?" 

"  Oh,  I  remember  now,"  said  George, 
eagerly.  Ana  without  waiting  to  explain,  he 
ran  into  the  yard,  and  soon  returned  with  the 
tiat   uoon   his   head.      He   had   been   in   his 
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favourite  loft  over  the  stable  ;  and  there  he 
had  left  his  hat. 

u  I  am  glad  you  have  found  it  at  last,"  said 
his  father  ;  "  but  now  remember  that  you  have 
kept  us  waking  for  vou:  and  that  is  what  little 
boys  should  never  do.  Indeed,  we  might  not 
have  been  able  to  wait  for  you,  and  then  you 
must  have  been  left  behind.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  I  shall  not  have  again  to  tell  you  of  this 
fault  while  we  are  away  from  home." 

George  promised  that  he  would  be  more 
careful ;  and,  we  may  as  well  say,  here  he  kept 
his  word. 

Let  us  just  say  a  few  words  to  the  young 
reader.  George's  fault  is  a  very  common  fault 
with  children — especially  with  boys.  Many 
little  boys  think  it  can  be  no  trouble  to  their 
parents,  or  servants,  or  sisters,  to  be  con- 
tinually hanging  up  hats  and  coats,  and  putting 
gloves  into  drawers,  although  they  think  it  a 
very  great  trouble  to  do  the  same  things  for 
themselves.  How  is  this?  Surely  if  it  be  a 
trouble  to  one  person,  it  is  also  a  trouble  to 
another.  Think  of  this,  little  boy,  and  whep 
you  come  in  from  play  ur  from  a  walk,  or  from 
school,  and  are  just  about  to  throw  down  your 
hat  on  the  floor,  or  on  a  chair  or  table,  remem- 
ber that  some  other  person  will  have  to  pick  it 
up  and  put  it  in  its  place,  and  then  ask  yourself 
whether  this  is  doing  to  others  as  you  would 
like  others  to  do  to  you  ?  Perhaps,  too,  you 
have  often  been  told  of  this  fault.  If  you  have, 
6* 
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your  carelessness  then  becomes  disobedience  , 
and  disobedience,  you  know,  is  sin — sin  against 
God,  who  has  commanded  us  to  obey  our 
parents,  and  all  who  are  set  over  us.  Will 
you  think  of  this  ?  And  now  we  will  accom- 
pany George,  his  father,  and  his  uncle,  in  their 
walk. 

George's  father  had  been  absent  from  his  old 
home  a  great  many  years.  He  had  left  it  when 
he  was  but  a  boy,  and  had  visited  it  only  a  few 
times  afterwards,  so  that  he  saw  a  great  many- 
alterations  in  the  place.  Some  houses  had 
been  pulled  down,  and  new  ones  built  up.  A 
road  upon  which  he  had  often  walked  and 
played,  and  drawn  his  younger  brothers  and 
sister  in  their  little  carriage,  was  discontinued, 
and  a  new  road  made  through  the  fields  in 
which  he  had  gathered  buttercups  and  daisies, 
and  flown  his  kite,  and  played  at  cricket.     But 
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there  were  still  greater  alterations  in  the  people 
whom  he  had  once  known.  They  first  passed 
a  cottage,  where  they  saw  a  little  boy  whipping 
his  top.  They  then  saw  an  old  man  walking 
along.  George  could  not  help  noticing  this  old 
man,  because  he  had  a  long  and  very  white 
beard,  and  a  staff  in  his  hand,  whitfh  made  him 
look  like  a  picture  which  the  little  boy  had  seen 
of  a  hermit.  Mr.  Hardy  spoke  to  this  old  man, 
for  he  had  known  him  when  he  was  a  strong, 
stout,  dark-coloured  man,  with  aot  a  gray  hair 
upon  his  head.  But  the  old  man  did  not 
recollect  George's  father.  Then  there  was  a 
tall  gentleman  whom  they  met,  and  when  uncle 
William  mentioned  his  name,  Mr.  Hardy  told 
his  little  boy  that  he  remembered  this  gentle- 
man when  he  was  a  baby  in  his  nurse's  arms. 
He  asked  his  brother  what  had  become  of  this 
nurse,  for  he  had  known  her,  and  she  had  been 
kind  to  him  when  he  was  a  boy.  "  Oh,"  said 
uncle  William,  "  she  has  been  dead  many 
years."  Thej  met  many  other  persons — some 
young  and  some  old — who  knew  uncle  Wil- 
liam, because  he  had  always  lived  among 
them  ;  and  he  spoke  to  many  of  them.  But 
George's  father  did  not  know  them :  many  of 
them,  indeed,  were  not  born  when  he  left  his 
.*>ld  home.  When  all  this  was  told  to  George, 
he  couid  scarcely  understand  how  it  could  be. 
He  did  not  think  his  father  had  been  so  very, 
very  oM  ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  not  so  very  old  ; 
out  he  was  old  enough   ;o   have   seen  many 
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changes  such  as  these.  "  And  if  you  live  buf 
a  few  years,"  said  his  father,  "  you  will  also 
see  many  such  changes.  You  will  become  a 
young  man,  and  perhaps  leave  your  father's 
home,  as  I  left  mine  ;  and  when  you  return  to 
it  again,  you  will  find  that  many  whom  you  now 
know  as  liftle  children,  will  be  grown  up  to  be 
men  and  women ;  and  those  whom  you  now 
know  as  growrn  up  people,  will  have  become 
very  aged  and  infirm  ;  and  others  will  be  dead 
You  do  not  think  of  these  things  now,  because 
you  have  never  felt  them ;  but  you  will  then 
know  what  the  Bible  means  where  it  says, 
1  We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.' 
May  you  and  I,  my  dear  boy,  pray  earnestly 
to  God  that  he  would  '  so  teach  us  to  number 
our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom.' " 

Soon  after  leaving  grandfather's  house, 
George  and  his  father  and  uncle  turned  down 
a  dark,  shady  lane.  This,  Mr.  Hardy  said,  had 
not  been  altered  since  he  was  a  little  boy ;  and 
it  seemed  like  only  yesterday  that  he  was  last 
there ;  but,  indeed,  it  wras  many  years.  George 
liked  this  lane :  it  was  so  cool  and  shady,  and 
the  little  stream  that  ran  down  by  the  side  of 
it  made  it  look  so  pleasant  and  lively.  He 
would  have  been  glad  to  stop  and  gather  the 
wild  flowers  which  grew  upon  the  banks  under 
the  hedge.  But  the  walk  wras  scarcely  begun 
and  so  George  was  obliged  tc  leave  the  wild 
flowers  behind,  and  hasten  on  with  his  father 
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The  shad)  lane  at  length  opened  into  a  large 
meadow,  where  were  a  great  many  men  and 
women  making  hay.  Here  again  Geoige  would 
have  been  well-contented  to  have  stayed,  and 
rolled  about  on  the  newly-cut  grass — especially 
after  his  father  had  told  him  that  when  he  was 
a  little  boy,  he  once  played  in  the^ew  hay  in 
that  very  meadow,  and  hid  his  little  sister's 
beaver  bonnet  under  one  of  the  hay-cocks,  and 
hid  it  so  very  carefully  that  neither  himself,  nor 
his  sister,  nor  his  cousin,  who  was  with  them, 
nor  the  servant  who  was  taking  care  of  them, 
could  find  it  again  ;  and  so  his  sister  was  obliged 
to  go  home  without  her  bonnet. 

After  passing  through  this  hay-field,  they 
came  to  a  park,  in  which  were  a  great  many 
fine,  large,  tall  trees.  As  they  were  walking  on, 
George  ran  a  little  way  in  front  of  his  father 
and  uncle ;  until  all  at  once  he  stood  still,  and 
called  out  to  them  to  make  haste  and  come 
and  see  something  which  lay  close  beside  the 
path.  So  Mr.  Hardy  and  uncle  William  made 
haste  to  see  what  had  attracted  the  little  boy's 
attention.  It  was  a  snake ;  and  not  a  snake 
only,  for  it  had  got  something  in  its  mouth. 
They  could  not  tell,  at  first,  what  it  was ;  but 
they  soon  discovered  it  to  be  a  mouse.  The 
snake  was  so  busy  with  the  mouse  that  it  took 
no  notice  of  the  lookers  on,  so  they  were  able 
to  observe  all  that  it  was  doing.  As  for  the 
poor  mouse,  it  seemed  to  be  dead  ;  for  the  snake 
had  caught  it  before  George  saw  it,  and  was 
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now  in  the  act  of  swallowing  it.  It  took  some 
time  for  the  snake  to  swallow  the  mouse.  When 
George  first  saw  it,  the  mouse  was  half-way 
hanging  out  of  its  mouth ;  and  it  very  slowly 
disappeared,  a  little  at  a  time,  until  it  was  all 
gone.  But  even  then,  the  body  of  the  snake 
was  so  smfll,  that  George  could  easily  see  the 
form  of  the  mouse,  stretching  out  the  skin  of 
the  snake,  as  it  sank  down  through  its  throat 
into  its  stomach.  When  George's  father  and 
uncle  had  first  come  up,  and  told  him  what 
the  snake  was  doing,  he  wished  them  to  kill 
the  snake  and  release  the  poor  little  mouse.  But 
they  told  him  that  the  mouse  was  most  likely 
past  all  feeling,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
let  the  snake  finish  its  meal  quietly.  They  told 
him,  too,  that  the  mouse  wras  as  much  the  natu- 
ral food  of  the  snake,  as  beef  and  mutton  is  the 
natural  food  of  little  boys.  After  the  snake  had 
finished  swallowing  the  mouse,  it  slowly 
crawled  away  into  a  hedge  which  was  near. 
.  Then  uncle  William  told  his  nephew,  that 
just  in  the  way  that  this  snake  had  swallowed 
the  mouse,  so,  in  hot  countries,  very  large 
snakes  swallow  monkeys  and  deer,  and  other 
animals  ;  and  that  they  sometimes  also  swallow 
men.  He  said  that  he  had  a  picture,  which 
he  would  show  George,  of  a  large  serpent, 
called  a  boa-constrictor,  which  had  caught  a 
stag,  by  twisting  itself  round  it,  and  which  it 
was  intending  to  swallow. 

George.     But  I  wonder  that  the  stag  did  not 
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*un  aw?y,  and  not  let  itself  be  caught  by  the 
serpent. 

Uncle.  Perhaps  it  would  have  run  away  if  it 
had  seen  the  serpent  ;  but  these  boas  are  very 
cunning.  They  get  into  trees,  and  remain  there 
quite  sail,  until  some  animal  passes  underneath. 


Then  they  dart  down  upon  it ;  and  before  it 
can  begin  to  try  to  escape,  the  boa  is  curled 
round  and  round  it,  crushing  its  bones,  and 
squeezing  the  breath  out  of  its  body.  Then, 
when  this  is  done,  the  boa  loosens  itself  from 
the  poor  animal,  and  covers  it  all  over  with 
slime  from  its  mouth,  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to 
swallow  ;  and  then  swallows  it  as  you  saw 
this  snake  swa!lowr  the  mouse. 

G.  I  should  not  at  all  like  to  live  in  that 
•ountry  ;  I  should  be  afraid  of  being  swallowed 
by  a  boa.  Father,  I  wish  you  had  killed  tha 
snake.    Why  did  you  not  kill  it  ? 

Mr.  H.     Because  it  was  harmless.     I  told 

that  'A  was  only    taking  its  natural  food 

when  it  swallowed  the  mouse.     Snakes  such 

hs  that  is,  nev°r  injure  any  person.     Indeed, 
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they  do  good  instead  of  harm.  You  know  we 
keen  cats  to  catch  mice  in  our  houses,  because 
mice  are  mischievous  ;  and  mice  are  very  mis- 
chievous in  the  fields  as  well  as  in  houses 
They  eat  a  great  deal  of  corn.  So,  I  should 
think  we  should  be  rather  glad  that  there  are 
snakes  in  the  fields  to  eat  mice.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  been  right  to  have  killed 
that  snake.  We  should  never  kill  any  living 
thing  for  the  mere  sake  of  killing  it.  I  remem- 
ber once,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  killed  a  snake 
like  the  one  you  have  just  seen.  It  wras  lying 
across  the  path  on  which  I  was  walking.  1 
had  a  stout  stick  in  my  hand,  and  almost  with- 
out thinking,  I  lifted  up  the  stick  and  struck 
the  snake.  The  poor  thing  writhed  about  in 
pain,  until  I  crushed  its  head  with  another 
stroke  of  the  stick.  At  first  I  was  very  proud 
of  what  I  had  done.  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
brave  action  to  kill  a  snake.  But  when  I 
thought  more  about  it,  and  called  to  mind  what 
I  had  heard  and  read  about  these  snakes  being 
harmless,  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  taken  life 
away,  which  I  could  not  restore  again.  Indeed, 
I  was  very  sorry,  and  would  have  given  much 
not  to  have  killed  the  poor  snake  which  I  saw 
'ying  dead  before  me ;  and  I  then  resolved 
that  I  would  never  kill  another  snake  without 
occasion.  If  I  had  killed  it  for  being  hurtful 
in  any  way,  or  because  it  was  good  for  food,  it 
would  have  been  a  different  thing:  then  1 
might  have  killed  it — but  not  else.     Will  you 
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remember  what  I  now  say,  my  dear  boy  ? 
Never  lake  away  the  life  of  any  tiling  without 
a  good  motive  for  doing  so.  A  little  boy  who 
can  kill  the  smallest  insect  without  occasion,  is 
in  danger  of  growing  up  to  be  a  cruel,  bad 
man. 

George  hoped  that  he  should  not  forget  whai 
his  father  had  said  ;  and  they  then  went  on 
with  their  walk. 

It  was  rather  a  long  walk  through  the  park. 
George  now  and  then  stopped  to  look  at  the 
deer,  or  at  the  fine  house  in  the  middle  of  the 


park.  The  sun  was  shining  very  hot,  so  that 
George  complained  of  being  tired.  "  Well," 
said  his  lather,  "  let  us  walk  a  little  further,  to 
yonder  large  tree,  and  there  we  will  sit  and  re^t 
ourselves,  if  uncle  pleases." 

So  they  walked  to  the  tree,  and  sat  down  at 
of  it,  under  the  shade.     It  was  a  fine 
oak   tree. 
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u  There,"  said  Mr  Hardy,  "  I  brought  you 
to  this  tree  because  I  remember,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  not 
older  than  you  are,  sitting  at  this  very  place 
one  fine  summer's  afternoon.  There  were 
more  trees  around  than  we  see  now  ;  for  many 
of  them  have  been  cut  down  ;  but  this  tree 
still  remains,  and  seems  as  vigorous  as  it  was 
then.  And  yet,  since  that  time,  how  many 
leaves  have  fallen  from  it !  And  how  many 
stormy  winds  have  shaken  its  branches  !  But 
thirty  years  is  a  very  small  portion  of  the  age 
of  such  a  tree  as  this.  Perhaps  it  is  more  than 
three  hundred  years  since  the  first  little  shoo: 
came  out  of  the  ground,  from  the  acorn  which 
was  buried  in  the  soil  ;  and  more  than  three 
hundred  years  will  yet  pass  awray  before  the 
tree  can  be  called  old.  Ah!  there  was  a  little 
boy  with  me  on  that  afternoon  that  I  am  think- 
ing of.  He  was  younger  than  I,  and  I  think 
at  the  time,  more  healthy  than  I ;  but  he  is  not 
alive  now*.  There  was  also  an  older  person 
with  us  on  that  afternoon,  taking  care  of  us, 
playing  with  us,  and  telling  us  little  stories  to 
amuse  us  ;  she,  too,  is  dead.  Perhaps  if  my 
little  boy  should  walk  in  this  park  in  thirty 
years'  time,  and  come  to  this  tree,  he  w7ill 
remember  this  very  day,  and  will  then  think 
what  I  am  now  thinking,  and  say  what  I  am 
now  saying.  Well,  it  does  not  much  matter 
whether  three  years  or  thirty  years  finish  oui 
life  in  this  world,  sc    that  we  are  but  prepared, 
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by  faith  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
and  love  to  him,  for  life  in  the  world  beyouc 
the  grave." 

Uncle.  What  you  have  just  said  puts  me  in 
mind  of  some  verses  written  by  William  Cow- 
per ;  perhaps  George  would  like  to  hear  them: 

George   said   that  he   should   like    to    hea? 

them,  if  his    uncle    pleased.     These   are   the 

verses : — 

"  Like  crowded  forest-trees  we  stand, 
And  some  are  marked  ro  fall ; 
The  axe  will  smite  at  God's  command, 
And  soon  shall  smite  us  all. 

Green  as  the  bay-tree,  ever  green, 

With  its  new  fuliage  on, 
The  gay,  the  thoughtless,  have  I  seen  ; 

I  passed/-and  they  were  gone. 

Read,  ye  that  run  !  the  awful  truth, 
With  which  I  charge  my  page ; 

A  worm  is  in  the  bud  of  youth, 
And  at  the  root  of  age. 

No  present  health  can  health  ensure 

For  yet  an  hour  to  come  ; 
No  medicine,  though  it  oft  can  cure, 

Can  always  balk  the  tomb." 

"  That  wood  which  we  see  yonder,"  said 
George's  father,  "puts  me  in  mind  of  some- 
thing that  happened  when  I  was  a  bigger  boy. 
Should  you  like  to  hear  it,  George  ?" 

u  If  you  please,  father." 

Mr.  II.  Well  then,  to  begin,  I  must  tell  you 
that  your  grandfather  had  two  dogs.  One  of 
them  was  called  Julius,  and  the  other's  name 
was  Tip.  I  dare  say  your  uncle  remember* 
them 
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Uncle.  Oh  yes  ;  1  remember  them  quite  well. 
4nd  I  think  I  knew  what  you  are  going  to  tell 
about. 

Mr.  H.  Yes,  I  think  you  heard  of  it,  though 
you  were  at  school  at  that  time.  Your  grand- 
father's dogs  were  very  sad  dogs  for  one  thing — 
they  were  very  fond  of  hunting.  They  would 
often  run  away  from  home,  and  be  gone  for  a 
whole  day,  and  then  return  in  the  evening, 
dirty  and  tired.  Your  grandfather  did  not  ap- 
prove of  this,  and  the  game-keepers  did  not 
approve  of  it  either.  They  complained  that 
they  often  saw  the  two  dogs  hunting  in  the 
woods  ;  and  they  said  that  they  must  shoot 
them  if  they  were  not  kept  from  it.  So  your 
grandfather  bought  a  chain,  and  chained  up 
one  of  the  dogs  to  a  kennel ;  and  he  found 
that  this  stopped  the  hunting  altogether,  for 
neither  of  the  dogs  cared  to  go  alone.  When 
Tip  went,  as  usual,  to  find  his  companion  and 
invite  him  to  hunt,  and  found  him  chained  up, 
he,  too,  stayed  at  home.  This  plan,  then,  suc- 
ceeded very  wTell ;  and  to  make  the  confine- 
ment less  disagreeable  to  the  poor  dogs,  we 
used  to  give  them  the  chain  by  turns.  But,  one 
day,  it  was  found  that  Tip  had  broken  away  from 
his  kennel,  and  taken  the  chain  with  him  ;  and 
when  search  was  made,  neither  of  the  dogs 
could  be  found.  Night  came,  and  presently 
we  heard  a  scratching  at  the  door.  It  was  Ju- 
lius returned  from  hunting  alone.  The  poor 
tellow  looked  very  sorrowful,  and  very  much 
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a^named  of  himself.  Then  we  said  to  him — 
"  Ah,  Julius,  you  naughty  dog,  where's  Tip:r 
He  seemed  to  understand  us,  and  looked  al 
the  door.  So  I  said  that  I  would  go  and  look 
after  Tip  ;  and  when  I  went  to  the  door  to  open 
it,  Julius  jumped  upon  me,  and  seemed  quitt 
ready  to  go  and  show  me  the  way.  So  we 
went  together,  and  John,  the  servant,  went  with 
us;  through  the  garden,  then  into  the  fields,  over 
hedges  and  ditches,  for  a  long  distance:  Julius 
all  the  time  running  before  us,  as  if  to  show  us 
the  way.  At  length,  we  thought  we  could 
hear  a  dog  barking  a  long  way  off;  and  when 
we  came  near  to  yonder  wood,  we  heard  it 
more  plainly.  Then  we  went  on  and  on,  into 
the  middle  of  the  wood,  where  we  found  poor 
Tip.  The  chain  round  his  neck  had  become 
entangled  in  the  bushes,  and  held  him  fast ;  and 
his  faithful  companion  had  run  home  to  get  as- 
sistance for  him. 

G.  That  was  very  kind  ;  and  I  dare  say  he 
was  very  glad  when  Tip  was  found. 

Mr.  H.    Yes,  he  jumped  round  and  round 

him,  and   seemed   to   say,  as   plain   as  a  dog 

could  speak,  "  Thank  you  for  coming  to  help 

my    dear    brother    Tip."       One    would    have 

ght  that  this  would  have  been  a  lesson  t(< 

js;  but,  not  long  after,  they  both  rata 

tin,  and  were  never  more  heard  of. 

(t.  What  do  you  think  became  rf  them, 
r*ther  ? 

Mr.  II.  I  am  afraid  .hat  the  game-keepers 
7* 
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shot  them.  But  shall  I  tell  you  why  I  have 
told  this  little  story? 

G.   If  you  please,  father. 

Mr.  H.  To  show  you  that  bad  companions 
are  very  dangerous,  not  only  to  dogs,  but  to 
little  boys.  You  see  these  two  dogs  encouraged 
one  another  in  their  bad  practice,  until  both  of 
them  came  to  a  bad  end.  And  so  it  is  too 
often  with  boys.  One  encourages  another  in 
what  they  both  know  to  be  wrong,  until  sad 
mischief  is  the  result.  "  My  son,  if  sinners  en- 
tice thee,  consent  thou  not. — Walk  not  thou  in 
the  way  with  them;  refrain  thy  foot  from  their 
path."* 

*  Prov.  i.  10,  15. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

THE    POND    AND    THE    POWDER-MILL. 

When  George's  father  had  finished  his  story 
aoout  the  two  dogs,  they  and  uncle  William 
left  the  tree  under  which  they  had  been  resting, 
and  continued  their  walk. 

About  half  a  mile  further  on,  they  came  to  a 

beautiful  wood,  through  which  there  was  a  fine 

shady  walk.     George  was   glad   to   gee   once 

more  among  the  trees,  for  the  sun  was  indeed 

hot.      On  they  went  through  the  wood  for 

Stance,  first  up  hill  and  then  down  hill, 

until  they  came  to  a  very  steep   bank.     From 

the  top  of  this  bank  they  could   see    over   the 

of  the   trees  which  grew   at  the  bottom  ; 

and  beyond  this  was  a  large  pond,  almost  large 

enough  fo  be  called  a  lake.     Beyond  the  pond 
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there  was  another  wood  ;  and  the  trees  of  botf 
woods  reached  quite  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
pond  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Hardy  told  George  that  he  used  some 
times  to  bathe  in  that  pond  when  he  was  a  boy 

"  Yes,"  said  uncle  William  ;  "  and  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  bathe  in  it  to-day,  and  so  I 
have  brought  some  towels  with  me." 

"  And  so  I  should,"  answered  Mr.  Hardy 
So  they  all  ran  down  the  steep  bank  until  the) 
came  to  the  bottom. 

Then  uncle  William  pushed  aside  the 
branches  of  some  low  bushes  which  grew 
under  the  trees,  and  showed  a  little  narrow 
path  which  led  down  to  the  water  side  ;  and 
there  were  two  or  three  nice  bowers,  wThich 
served  instead  of  dressing-rooms.  Then  Mr. 
Hardy  and  his  brother  undressed  themselves, 
and  were  soon  swimming  about  in  the  water. 
George  had  never  bathed  in  any  thing  larger 
than  a  tub,  and  his  father  had  thought  that  he 
would  be  afraid  to  venture  in  the  pond  ;  but 
when  he  saw  his  father  and  his  uncle  in,  he 
asked  if  he  might  not  undress  and  get  in  too. 
His  father  told  him  that  he  might  if  he  liked  ; 
and  then  he  was  soon  splashing  about  almost 
up  to  his  neck,  and  thought  it  capital  fun.  He 
tried  to  swTim  like  his  father  and  uncie  ;  but 
all  he  got  for  it  was  a  good  sousings  which 
made  him  splutter  finely.  He  did  not  try  to 
swim  again  that  day. 

After     dressing     themselves,     the    bathers 
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walked  round  the  pond  to  the  wood  on  the 
other  side ;  and  here  they  saw  several  small 
wooden  buildings  by  the  water  side  ;  and  far- 
ther on  was  a  much  larger  building,  with  a 
large  water-wheel,  which  was  turned  by  a 
stream  that  afterwards  ran  into  the  pond.  This, 
George  was  told,  was  a  gunpowder-mill  ;  and 
that,  in  the  small  buildings,  different  parts  of 
the  process  of  powder-making  were  carried  on. 

u  But  why  do  they  not  make  it  all  in  one 
place  ?"  asked  George. 

Uncle.  Because  the  making  of  gunpowder 
is  very  dangerous  work  ;  and  if  a  great  quan- 
tity of  it  were  in  one  place,  and  an  explosion 
d  happen,  the  consequences  would  be 
very  terrible.  The  mills  are  therefore  built  in 
this  way,  that  if  the  powder  in  one  building 
should  take  fire,  the  other  buildings  and  the 
powder  in  them  would  be  safe.  But,  even  as 
it  is,  sad  cases  do  happen.  Not  many  years 
ago,  a  small  building,  like  one  of  those  we 
have  just  passed,  was  blowrn  up,  and  two  men 
who  were  working  in  it  were  killed. 

Mr.  Hardy,  And  I  remember,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  one  of  the  buildings,  very  near  this  spot, 
was  blown  up.  It  was  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  my  brother  and  I,  and  indeed  every- 
body in  our  house — were  awakened  by  a  ver\ 
loud  noise,  like  the  firing  of  a  large  cannon  ; 
and  our  house,  though  so  far  off,  was  shaken, 
so  l hat  we  thought  the  windows  must  be 
Drpken.     As  soon  as  we   heard   th*  noise,  we 
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were  almost  sure  that  the  powder-mills  wtre 
blown  up.  So  we  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
dressed  ourselves  very  hastily,  and  ran  ou4 
of  doors.  We  then  saw  a  large  column  ol 
smoke  rising  from  this  place,  and  then  we  were 
quite  sure  that  the  noise  came  from  the  pow- 
der-mills. Then  we  ran  as  hard  as  we  could, 
and  crowds  of  people  besides  were  running 
too  ;  and  when  we  reached  the  mills,  we  found 
that  it  was  just  as  we  had  feared.  The  building 
was  blown  all  to  pieces  ;  the  machinery  lay 
scattered  about ;  and  some  heavy  pieces  of 
timber  were  carried  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  by  the  force  of  the  explosion.  But  this 
was  not  the  worst  of  the  mischief ;  for  a  poor 
man,  who  had  been  at  w^ork  in  the  building,  was 
killed.  I  saw  his  dead  body  after  it  had  been 
picked  up  and  taken  into  a  house  ;  and  a  sad 
sight  it  was.  I  did  not  cease  thinking  of  it  for 
many  days  and  nights  afterwards. 

George.  Father,  I  do  not  like  to  be  so  near  the 
mills.  Let  us  make  haste  and  get  away  from 
them. 

Mr.  II.  With  all  my  heart;  for  though 
events  such  as  we  have  spoken  of  do  not  often 
happen,  yet  we  cannot  tell  wThen  they  may 
happen,  and  it  is  always  the  best  way  to  keep 
out  of  danger.  We  will  therefore  take  this 
path,  which  will  lead  us  away  from  the  mills 
to  the  other  end  of  the  pond  ;  and  then  I  think 
it  will  be  time  for  us  to  return  home.  But 
now,  my  dear  boy,  though   we  are,  as  I  hnoe, 
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getting  out  of  all  danger  from  the  powder-  aills, 
yet  we  can  never  be  out  of  danger  of  early 
and  sudden  death.  You  recollect  the  little 
hymn  : — 

•'  Why  should  I  say  'ii*  yet  roo  soon 

To  seek  tor  heaven  or  think  ot  death? 
A  flower  may  fade  before  'tis  noon. 
And  I  this  day  may  lose  my  breath." 

G.  Yes,  father,  I  remember  that  verse.  Mo- 
ther read  it  to  me  not  long  ago. 

U.  And  in  the  Bible  we  are  told  to  be 
dways  ready,  because  we  do  not  know  when 
leatb  shall  come. 

As  George's  father  and  uncle  were  speaking 
to  him  about  being  prepared  to  die,  and  telling 
him  that  the  only  way  for  a  sinner  to  be  thus 
prepared  is  to  go  to  God  for  pardon  and  help, 
through  his  dear  Son,  who  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners, — they  came  to  a  very  broad 
part  of  the  pond.  Close  by  the  bank,  they  saw 
a  little  hut,  and  under  the  hut  was  a  boat.  Then 
Mr.  Hardy  said — 

"  I  can  now  see  something  which  puts  me 
in  mind  that  there  is  danger  of  sudden  death 
m  more  ways  than  one." 

G.  What  is  it,  father? 

Mr.  II.  It  is  that  boat  ;  and  I  will  tell  whv 
that  put  me  in  mind  of  it.  There  is  a  large 
nouse,  not  a  great  way  from  this  pond;  and 
many  years  ago,  when  I  was  not  much  older 
lhan  you  are,  a  gentleman  and  lady  lived  in 
/hat  house       They  had  several  children:  some 
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of  them  were  grown  up  to  be  young  men  and 
women,  and  some  of  them  were  quite  little  boys 
and  giris.  One  of  their  elder  sons  had  been  a 
long  while  from  home ;  he  had  been  over  the  sea 
into  foreign  countries,  and  had  returned  safel), 
and  had  come  home  to  pay  his  friends  a  visit. 
One  day,  soon  after  he  returned,  he  thought  he 
should  like  to  go  on  the  pond  in  a  boat. 

G.   This  very  pond,  father? 

Mr.  H.  Yes,  this  very  pond.  If  you  like,  wTe 
will  stand  here  and  look  at  it  while  I  tell  my 
story.     Is  it  not  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water? 

G.  Yes,  father.  I  should  like  to  go  on  it  in 
a  boat. 

Mr.  H.  Well,  the  young  gentleman  I  am 
speaking  of  did  go  on  it  in  a  boat ;  and  he  took 
with  him  a  little  brother  and  sister.  I  suppose 
they  were  not  much  older  than  you  are.  It  was 
a  beautiful  day  like  this  ;  only  that  there  was 
a  little  more  wind.  There  must  have  been 
more  wind,  else  a  sail  would  have  been  of  no 
use  to  the  boat — and  a  sail  was  used.  The 
young  man  and  his  brother  and  sister  sailed 
about  in  their  boat ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  were 
very  happy  and  gay,  little  thinking  that  they 
would  soon  all  be  in  another  world.  But  so 
it  was  ;  for  when  they  were  about  the  middle 
of  the  pond,  and  over  a  very  deep  part  of  it,  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  came,  and  before  the 
young  man  could  take  down  the  sail,  the  boat 
was  capsized.  As  soon  as  the  sad  accident 
was  seen,  all  fhe  persons  who  were  near  did 
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what  they  could  to  save  the  lives  of  thost  who 
were  in  the  water.  But  there  was  not  another 
boat  near,  and  it  was  long  before  any  person 
could  get  to  the  one  which  was  overturned ;  and, 
oy  this  time,  the  little  boy  and  girl  and  their 
brother  had  sunk  to  the  bottom,  never  more  to 
come  up  alive  !  They  were  at  length  <jot  out ; 
but  they  were  quite,  quite  dead.  But  how  do 
you  think  they  were  found  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
The  youn^  man  had  one  of  his  arms  tight  round 
his  little  sister,  and  the  other  round  his  brother  ; 
and  it  was  said,  that  it  was  because  he  tried  so 
hard  to  save  them  both  that  they  were  all 
drowned  ;  for  he  was  a  good  swimmer,  and 
could  have  saved  himself;  but  he  could  not  bear 
to  leave  his  dear  little  brother  and  sister  to  per- 
ish. I  was  in  the  churchyard  when  the  dead 
bodies  were  put  into  the  grave.  There  were 
three  coffins,  but  only  one  grave  And  oh !  I 
think  every  person  who  was  there  that  day 
wept  to  think  of  the  sad  event,  and  grieved 
when  they  thought  of  the  sorrowing  parents 
who  thus  lost  three  dear  children  in  one  day — 
yes,  in  one  hour. 

U.    What  you  have  told  us  about  the  elder 
brother  trying  to  save  his  little  sifter  and  bro- 
ther, puts  me  in   mind  of  One  who  calls  him 
self  our  elder  Brother.   Does  George  know  who 
this  is  ? 

(t.    No,  uncle. 

U.  Jesus  Christ,  God's  own  Son,  is  some- 
time called  our  elder  Brother  ;  and  you  know 
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what  he  did  to  save  us.  He  did  not  fear  to 
suffer,  and  to  die.  But  then  he  was  powerful 
to  save.  The  young  man  that  your  father  has 
told  us  about,  though  he  tried  hard  to  save  his 
little  sister  and  brother,  could  not  do  so 
although  he  lost  his  own  life.  But  Jesus  did 
save  his  younger  brethren  by  dying  for  them  ; 
and,  if  we  ask  to  be  numbered  among  his 
younger  brethren,  he  will  save  us  ;  for  "  he  is 
able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come 
unto  God  by  him." 

All  the  rest  of  the  walk,  George  was  very 
thoughtful.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  the 
things  that  had  been  spoken  of;  or  he  might 
be  thinking  whether  he  should  be  prepared 
for  heaven,  if  he  were  to  be  taken  away  from 
this  world  by  sudden  death.  Will  the  young 
reader  think  of  this,  too  ;  and,  before  he  goes 
on  to  the  next  chapter,  ask, 


•Am  1 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

TWO    LETTERS. 
MY    LEAR    MOTHER  : 

I  was  glad  when  father  told  me  this  morn- 
ing that  he  had  heard  from  you,  and  that  you 
and  my  sisters  are  well.  I  am  very  happy 
kere  ;  but  I  wish  you  were  here  too  ;  then  I 
should  not  wish  to  go  back  again  for  a  ver\ 
long  time. 

I  have  been  in  the  pond  where  father  used 
to  bathe  when  he  was  a  boy  ;  and  I  have  seen 
the  mills  where  gunpowder  is  made. 

We  have  been  to  see  uncle  Henry  ;  and  we 
saw  a  great  number  of  water-rats  as  we  came 
back,  and  an  adder ;  but  the  adder  did  not 
bite  us. 

This  afternoon  we  began  to  take  a  long  walk ; 
but  when  we  got  part  of  the  way,  it  began  to 
rain  very  hard  ;  we  were  wet  through  before  we 
got  home  again.  I  call  grandfather's  house 
home,  now  I  am  here.  It  thundered  very  loud, 
too,  and  lightened  very  much.  Father  thinks 
it  has  done  good  ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  hear 
the  thunder. 

I  do  not  know  when  we  shall  return  home  : 
but  I  hope  you  will  write  a  letter  to  me  soon 
— to  me  myself,  I  mean. 

I  am,  your  affectionate  sou, 

George  Hardy. 
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My  dear  little  daughter  : 

Your  mother  tells  me  that  you  were  pleased 
with  the  letter  which  I  sent  you  last  week, 
and  that  you  would  like  to  have  another. 
Well,  I  have  a  little  time  to  spare  this  evening, 
and  I  will  write  to  you. 

But  what  shall  I  begin  to  tell  you  ?  If  I 
were  to  tell  you  all  that  we  have  seen  and 
heard,  and  all  that  wre  have  done,  since  we 
left  home,  you  would,  I  think,  be  almost  tired 
of  hearing  it.  Besides,  I  could  not  recollect 
it  all  ;  and  if  I  could,  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  worth  telling.  Let  me,  then,  say 
something  about  yesterday  and  to-day. 

Yesterday,  we  went  to  see  your  uncle 
Henry.  He  lives,  as  I  think  you  know,  three 
or  four  miles  from  your  grandfather's  house. 
It  is  a  pleasant  walk ;  and  as  we  did  not  wish 
to  hurry  over  it,  we  set  out  very  soon  after 
breakfast. 

The  first  part  of  our  walk  was  through  some 
meadows,  in  which  were  cows  and  sheep  nib- 
bling the  grass.  Then  we  passed  through 
some  corn-fields,  and,  after  these,  through  a 
hop-garden.  You  have  never  seen  a  hop* 
garden,  for  where  you  live  hops  are  not  grown. 
But  I  think  you  have  seen  a  bunch  of  hops  , 
for  I  remember,  that  when  one  of  our  friends 
came  to  see  us  last  year,  he  brought  with  him 
a  fine  bunch  of  hops,  which  he  had  gathered  a 
long   way  off.     Ana  this  bunch  of  hops  was 
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placed   on   the  parlour  mantle-piece,  and   re- 
mained there  some  time. 

You  also  know  how  the  scarlet-runnei 
beans  grow  in  our  own  garden :  that  they 
have  long  twisting  stems  and  branches,  upor 
which  grow  the  leaves  and  blossoms.  You 
know  also,  that  when  the  shoots  are  only  a 
little  way  out  of  the  ground,  we  put  long 
sticks  into  the  earth,  upright,  and  very  near 
to  the  shoots  ;  and  that  these  shoots  or  vines 
soon  begin  to  twist  and  curl  round  and  round 
the  sticks,  until  the  tops  of  them  are  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  little  girl  like  you, 
and  sometimes  almost  beyond  your  father's 
reach. 

Well,  then,  if  you  can  fancy  a  large  field  or 
garden  full  of  scarlet-runner  beans  with  their 
sticks,  planted  on  little  hills,  four  sticks  and 
plants  on  a  hill,  with  room  for  walking  between 
every  hill,  you  will  know  what  a  hop-garden 
looks  like. 

This  is  not  a  very  exact  description  of  a 
hop-garden  ;  for  the  hop  stems  or  vines  are 
much  stronger  and  larger  than  the  stems  of 
the  beans,  and  the  leaves  are  much  larger, 
and  of  a  different  shape,  and  darker  colour. 
The  poles,  too,  which  the  hops  climb  upon, 
are  much  larger  and  taller  than  the  sticks  we 
use  for  the  beans ;  and  the  blossom  of  the 
hops  is  very  different  from  the  blossom  of  the 
beans.  But  for  all  these;  differences,  and  other* 
8* 
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which  1  do  not  now  mention,  you  may  fancy 
yourself  with  your  brother  and  father  in  the 
hop-garden.  But  we  did  not  stay  all  the  morn- 
ing in  the  hop-garden  ;  and  I  will  not  keep  you 
there  any  longer. 

In  passing  through  a  meadow,  after  we  left 
the  hop-garden,  George  saw  something  run- 
ning in  the  grass  just  under  his  feet.  He 
put  his  hand  down  quickly  and  caught  it 
What  do  you  think  it  was  ?  It  was  a  little 
mouse,  or  something  very  much  like  a  mouse, 
though  the  proper  name  is  a  shrew.  It  was 
not  so  large  as  a  common  mouse,  and  was 
darker  in  colour.  It  had  a  long  nose,  like 
the  nose  of  a  mole — you  recollect  that  you 
once  saw  a  mole  ;  and  its  eyes  were  very  small 
— so  small  that  we  could  not  at  first  see  them. 
I  fancy  that  shrews  have  not  very  quick  sight, 
and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  your  brother 
so  easily  caught  this  one.  The  poor  little 
animal  did  not  much  like  being  handled, 
though  I  do  not  think  we  hurt  it ;  and  so, 
when  we  had  looked  at  it,  we  let  it  go  again. 
George  wished  to  know  if  this  shrew  would 
not  be  mischievous  to  the  farmers  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  will  not  do  any  harm.  Shrews  live 
upon  insects  and  grubs  which  they  find  m 
the  ground  ;  and  so  they  do  good  to  the  farm- 
ers rather  than  harm. 

We  had  not  gone  much  farther  when  your 
brother,  who   seemed,   for   once   at   least,  tc 
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have  very  sharp  eyes,  caught  sight  of  a  little 
animal  which  was  playing  about  on  the  bank 
of  a  small  ditch.  Your  brother  called  out  to 
me  to  look  at  it,  and  asked  me  whether  it 
was  a  young  crocodile.  And  indeed  it  was 
a  little  like  a  crocodile  in  shape ;  but  you 
know,  (and  George  knew  too,  if  he  had  thought 
about  it,)  that  there  are  no  crocodiles  in  this 
country.  No,  it  was  not  a  crocodile,  but  an 
eft,  or  little  lizard.  It  was  about  as  long  as 
one  of  your  father's  fingers,  and  nearly  as  big 
round  at  the  largest  part  of  the  body,  but  the 
tail  was  much  smaller.  The  little  animal  had 
four  short  legs;  and  its  colour  was  a  shining 
brown.  As  soon  as  it  saw  us  with  its  bright 
sparkling  eyes,  it  ran  very  fast  to  the  edge  of 
the  ditch,  and  plunged  into  the  water,  and  we 
saw  no  more  of  it. 

Your  brother  was  sorry  that  it  ran  away  so 
soon,  for  he  wished  to  look  at  it  more  closely. 
But  he  soon  forgot  his  disappointment,  and 
we  began  to  talk  about  crocodiles.  I  cannot 
tell  you  all  that  we  said  about  them,  but  I  re- 
member we  thought  that  if  the  ditch  had  been 
a  very  broad  river,  and  the  harmless  little  eft 
had  been  a  very  large  crocodile,  we  should 
been  glad,  rather  than  sorry,  to  have  seen 
the  last  of  it.  And  though  George  said  he 
shoulu,  once  in  his  life,  very  much  like  to  see 
i  crocodile,  yet  he  was  glad  there  were  none  ir 
;?ur  own  land. 
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Something  might  have  been  said,  too,  aboiu 
the  poor  ignorant  people  who  used  to  worship 
crocodiles  and  shrews,  and  pray- to  them  as 
their  gods  ;  and  who  used,  when  these  animals 
died,  to  preserve  their  bodies  with  great  care 
so  as  to  keep  them  from  decay.  And  they  die 
the  same  with  other  animals — with  cats  anc 
birds.  Oh,  how  foolish  and  how  wdeked !  My 
little  girl,  though  she  is  very  young,  knows 
better  than  to  think  that  such  creatures  can 
hear  our  prayers,  or  do  any  thing  to  help  us. 
But,  then,  she  has  been  better  taught.  May 
she  now  begin  to  pray  to  Him  who  made  hea- 
ven and  earth,  and  who  loves  to  hear  when 
children  pray,  and  who  gave  his  own  dear  Son 
to  save  us,  and  bring  us  to  heaven. 

While  we  were  talking  about  crocodiles, 
our  path  led  us  to  the  side  of  a  very  pretty 
river,  and  we  walked  by  the  river  side  all  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  your  uncle's  house.  When 
we  were  coming  along  this  path  on  the  day  of 
our  journey,  we  saw  several  w7ater-rats,  and 
your  brother  was  quite  disappointed  that  there 
were  none  to  be  seen  this  time.  But  I  told 
him  that  he  would  probably  see  plenty  of 
them  on  our  return  in  the  evening ;  but  that, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  like  better  to  keep 
in  their  holes.  One  thing,  however,  we  saw — 
and  this  is  the  last  thing  in  this  walk  that  1  must 
write  about  now — (for  my  letter  is  much  longer 
than  1  intended  it  to  be) — it  was  an  adder.     An 
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adder,  you  know,  is  a  kind  of  snake  which  has 
two  very  sharp  teeth,  called  fangs.  These 
fangs  have  a  little  bag  of  poison  at  the  root ; 
and  when  they  bite  any  thing,  the  poison  flows 
through  the  tooth  into  the  wound,  and  causes 
a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  sometimes  much  ill- 
ness. I  will  tell  you  how  we  happened  to  see 
this  adder.     There  were  some  very  tall  rushes 


growing  in  the  water,  not  far  from  the  bank  , 
and  George  wished  me  to  gather  some  of  these 
rushes  to  take  home  to  you.  So  we  went  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  when  there,  we 
heard  a  rustling  noise  very  near  our  feet.  We 
could  not  at  first  see  what  it  was  made  the  noise  , 
but  when  I  stirred  the  long  grass  with  my  walk 
ing   stick,   Mr.  Adder  made   his  appearance. 
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However,  he  was  very  civil  to  us,  and  did  riot 
try  to  bite  us.  He  seemed  rather  to  wish  to 
get  out  of  our  way ;  and  how  do  you  think  ht 
managed  it?  Why,  he  glided  down  the  bank, 
and  plunged  into  the  water;  but  he  did  not 
dive  to  the  bottom,  like  the  eft,  but  swam  on 
the  top  of  the  wrater,  quite  across  to  the  oppo- 
site bank — so  that  we  had  a  good  sight  of  him. 
When  he  reached  the  bank,  he  slipped  in 
among  the  grass  and  bushes  which  grew  upon 
it,  and  that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  him.  I  am 
sure  my  little  girl  will  be  very  glad  that  the 
adder  did  not  bite  either  her  father  or  her 
brother. 

I  must  leave  it  for  George,  when  he  gets  home 
again,  to  tell  you  about  your  uncle  and  aunt, 
and  what  he  did  while  at  their  house,  and  how 
kind  they  were  to  him.  They  are  very  fond 
t  of  little  nephews  and  nieces,  and  I  dare  say 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  little  Emma  at  their 
house  some  day.  Well,  we  must  talk  about 
this  another  time. 

I  must  also  leave  it  to  your  brother  to  tell 
you  about  the  water-iats,  which  wTe  saw  as  we 
returned  in  the  evening ; — how  they  sat  upon 
rhe  banks,  enjoying  .hemselves,  until  they  heard 
our  footsteps,  or  saw  our  shadows;  and  then, 
how  they  jumped  into  the  water,  or  else  ran 
into  their  holes.  I  will  only  say  about  that  day, 
that  we  reached  your  grandfather's  house  when 
it  was  getting  dark,  and  that  your  brother  was 
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almost  too  tired  to  eat  any  supper,  and  was  very 
£lad  to  &  rt  to  bed. 

But  now  I  have  a  little  to  say  about  to-day 
After  we  had  dined,  your  uncle  William  and 
vour  brother  and  your  father  prepared  them- 
selves to  take  a  walk.  They  wished  to  go  to  a 
large  wood,  where  your  father  sometimes  went, 
when  he  was  a  little  boy,  to  gather  nuts  and 
blackberries.  We  saw  that  there  were  some 
black  clouds  in  the  sky,  which  looked  as  though 
they  had  a  great  deal  of  water  in  them  ;  but  we 
hoped  that  it  would  not  rain  while  we  were  out. 
But  we  had  not  got  far  from  your  grandfather's 
house  before  some  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell  upon 
us.  Now,  if  we  had  been  as  wise  as  we  ought 
to  have  been,  we  should  have  returned  as  soon 
as  we  felt  these  rain-drops.  But  we  still  hoped 
that  the  clouds  would  pass  over  us,  for  the  sun 
was  still  shining  very  brightly.  But,  instead 
of  the  clouds  passing  away,  they  became  blacker 
and  blacker,  and  presently  they  quite  covered 
over  the  sun  like  a  curtain,  and  the  drops  of 
rain  fell  faster  and  faster.  We  were  by  this 
time  more  than  a  mile  from  home,  out  in  the 
open  fields.  So  we  made  as  much  haste  as  we 
could,  to  £et  under  a  high  hedge  which  was  a 
little  way  oif.  As  we  sat  under  the  hedge  the 
rain  came  down  so  very  hard,  that  we  were 
pad  we  had  found  such  a  nice  shelter ;  for  the 
£6  was  so  t Hi'  k  that  only  a  few  drops  reach- 
ed us,  though  on  the  path,  which  was  a  little 
way  from  u>   iie  water  ran  in  a  stream,  and  the 
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rain  was  so  heavy  that  we  could  not  see  to  the 
other  side  of  the  field. 

Presently  the  water  began  to  pour  down 
upon  us  from  the  hedge  ;  and  besides  this,  we 
saw  a  very  bright  flash  of  lightning,  and  almost 
directly  afterwards,  we  heard  a  loud  crushing 
peal  of  thunder.  Then  we  knew  that  it  was 
time  for  us  to  get  away  from  the  hedge,  for  it  is 
dangerous  to  be  near  trees  in  a  thunder-storm  ; 
and  there  were  several  tall  trees  in  the  hedge. 
We  knew  that  it  would  be  safer  to  be  even  in 
the  open  field,  and  to  get  wet  to  the  skin,  than 
to  remain  wrhere  we  were.  I  will  tell  you 
why.  The  tops  of  tall  trees  sometimes  draw 
down  the  lightning  from  the  clouds,  and  the 
lightning  splits  them  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
rushes  into  the  ground.  Then,  if  any  thing 
living  be  under  the  trees,  and  the  lightning 
touches  them,  they  are  killed.  Many  persons 
have  been  killed  in  this  manner,  and  so  some- 
times are  cattle.  This,  perhaps,  will  be  a 
lesson  to  my  little  girl,  if  she  should  ever  be 
caught  iu  a  thunder-storm,  not  to  take  shelter 
under  a  tree. 

Well,  your  father  and  uncle  and  George,  as 
soon  as  they  heard  it  thunder,  went  away  from 
the  hedge,  and  began  to  think  what  they  should 
do  next ;  for  we  did  not  want  to  be  wet  through, 
if  we  could  prevent  it.  There  was  a  farm-yard 
near;  and  we  ran  to  that,  with  the  hope  of  find- 
ing some  barn  or  building  which  would  shelter 
us.     We  had  not  reached  the  farm-yard  before 
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it  lightened  again,  and  thundered  sharper  ana 
louder  than  before;  and  very  glad  we  were, 
when  we  reached  the  yard,  to  find  a  wagon- 
lodge,  which  was  open,  and  which  would 
nicely  screen  us  from  the  storm.  There  was  a 
large  dog  in  the  lodge,  and  we  thought  he 
would  try  to  prevent  us  from  going  in  ;  but  he 
did  not  take  any  notice  of  us.  I  think  that  he 
was  frightened  by  the  storm,  and  that  this 
made  him  quiet  to  us. 

While  we  were  thus  under  shelter,  a  man 
on  horseback  came  dashing  into  the  lod^e. 
The  horse  and  the  man  both  were  as  wet  as 
though  tney  had  been  riding  through  a  river : 
and  they  seemed  as  glad  as  we  were  of  the 
shelter. 

I  should  think  we  stayed  in  the  lodge  nearly 
u«  hour ;  and  all  this  time  the  rain  pelted 
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down,  and  the  lightning  flashed,  and  the 
thundti  rolled  so  last  and  fiercely  and  loud 
that  I  can  scarcely  recollect  such  another  storm. 
But  presently  they  began  to  abate  a  little  ;  and 
then  we  thought  it  was  time  to  be  going  home 
You  may  be  sure  that  we  did  not  think  ot 
continuing  our  walk  to  the  wood.  No,  we 
made  what  haste  we  could.  But,  for  all  our 
haste,  we  were  very  wet  when  we  reached 
grandfather's  house,  and  were  glad  to  put  on 
dry  clothes. 

And  now  it  is  a  beautiful  evening.  The 
sun  has  set  in  a  fine  crimson  sky,  the  air  is 
cool,  the  thunder  and  lightning  and  rain  have 
all  passed  away — not  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen — 
and  I  think  we  shall  have  a  very  fine  day  to- 
morrow. 

Does  my  little  girl  know  who  it  is  that  makes 
the  thunder  roll,  and  the  lightnings  flash,  and 
the  rain  to  descend  ?  It  is  the  same  Almighty 
Being  who  made  the  world,  and  every  thing 
that  is  in  the  world  ; — wTho  made  us,  and  could 
destroy  us  in  one  moment,  if  he  pleased.  But 
God  is  merciful  as  well  as  powerful ;  he  is 
kind  and  gracious  and  full  of  love  to  us  ;  and 
gave  up  his  own  Son,  out  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  to  suffer  deflth  on  the  cross,  that 
we  might  have  our  sins  |  a...oned,  as  you  have 
been  shown  in  th^  Bible.  Ought  we  not,  then, 
to  love  him?  I  remember,  not  long  ago,  that 
my  little  girl  said  to  me,  "  Father,  I  love  you 
ind  mother  and  everybody ;  and  I  love  God 
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too."  I  hope  you  do  love  him  ;  and  thai 
you  will  grow  up  to  love  him,  and  verve  him, 
and  trust  in  him  ;  and  then  you  will  be  ab!*. 
to  say  : — 

11  The  God  that  rules  on  high. 
And  thunders  when  he  please, 
That  ride9  upon  the  stormy  sky, 
And  manages  the  seas. 

M  This  awful  God  is  ours, 
Our  Father  and  our  Love  : 
He  shall  send  down  his  heavenly  powers. 
To  carry  us  above." 

And  now,  little  girl,  good-bye.     Kiss  your 
sister  for  me.  and  tell  her  not  to  forget  her 

Father. 


ln,^'<^M^^ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

a  letter  from  home. 

My  dear  little  boy, 

On  the  morning  that  I  hope  you  will 
have  this,  you  will  have  been  away  from 
mother  just  two  weeks.  No  doubt  you  have 
thought  of  me,  and  your  little  sisters,  every 
day.  We  often  think  and  speak  of  you,  and 
are  glad  when  a  letter  comes  from  father,  to 
say  that  you  are  well  and  happy  ;  and  I  dare 
say  you  are  very  glad  when  father  tells  you 
that  he  has  heard  that  mother  and  all  at 
home  are  well.  We  must  all  be  thankful  to 
that  great  God  who  watches  over  us,  as  much 
when  we  are  away  from  each  other  as  when 
we  are  together,  and  keeps  us  from  harm  by 
night  and  by  day,  and  is  always  doing  us 
good. 

Your  father  tells  me  that  you  have  bathed 
in  the  water  ;  and,  in  his  letter  to  your  sister, 
he  says  that  you  were  caught  in  a  storm, 
when  you  were  going  to  the  wood.  I,  too, 
was  caught  in  a  storm  that  same  day.  I 
should  think  it  was  the  same  storm,  only 
that  it  came  over  this  part  of  the  country 
before  it  reached  you.  I  had  been  into  the 
tillage  along  with  your  crusin  Esther;  and 
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as  we  were  returning  across  the  fields,  the 
thunder  rolled  over  our  heads  very  loud,  bu; 
before  we  got  home  the  rainbow  shone  prettily 
across  the  sky. 

I  have  been  round  the  garden  this  after 
noon ;  and  when  I  was  looking  at  the  cu- 
cuaber-bed,  where  there  is  a  great  number 
r  young  cucumbers,  your  sisters  called  me 
j  sit  on  the  seat  under  your  plum-tree.  And 
while  I  was  sitting  there  I  looked  at  your 
garden  ;  and  I  felt  sorry  to  see  a  very  great 
many  weeds,  and  some  of  them  so  large  and 
old  that  they  must  have  been  there  a  long 
time  before  you  left  home.  I  thought  that  I 
should  not  like  my  little  boy's  garden  to  be 
a  picture  of  his  mind.  You  know  it  is  in 
the  hymn  about  the  sluggard  wheie  it  says — 

"  I  passed  by  his  garden  and  saw  the  wild  blier, 
The  thorn  and  the  thistle,  grow  broader  and  higher." 

i  took  up  a  great  weed  or  two,  and  then  1 
was  able  to  see  that  a  pea,  which  you  put  in 
the  ground  last  autumn,  had  grown  nicely, 
with  six  large  pods  of  peas  on  it,  which  you 
can  have  boiled  when  you  come  home.  Anc1 
are  also  sweet  peas,  and  mignonette 
and  convolvulus,  and  other  flowers  which 
your  father  put  there  for  you  ;  but  they  are 
so  entangled  and  covered  with  weeds,  that  it 
is  neither  easy  nor  pleasant  to  see  them.  1 
Shink  you  will  not  let  it  be  so  long,  after 
9* 
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your  return  home,  will  you  ?  Remember 
tnat  your  garden  was  given  to  you  on  con- 
dition of  your  keeping  it  in  nice  order ;  and 
if but  I  will  not  say   any  more   about   it 


now. 


Your  dear  sisters  send  their  love  to  you,  and 
so  does  you.  affectionate 

Mother. 
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A   LITTLE    HISTORY. 


The  same  day  that  George  received  the 
etter  from  his  mother,  he  was  walking  with 
his  father  and  uncle,  when  they  met  a  person 
who  looked  very  hard  at  Mr.  Hardy,  and  to 
whom  uncle  William  said  "  Good  morning." 
When  the  man  had  passed  them,  Mr,  Hardy 
asked  his  brother  William  who  he  was,  for  he 
thought  he  remembered  his  face. 

"  What !"  said  uncle  William,  "  did  you 
not  know  him,  then?"  and  then  he  told  Mr. 
Hardy  the  man's  name. 

Through  all  the  rest  of  their  walk,  George's 
father  and  uncle  were  talking  of  this  man. 
George  did  not  hear  much  that  was  said,  for 
his  mind  was  occupied  with  other  matters. 
But  when  they  were  returned,  Mr.  Hardy 
took  his  little  boy  with  him  into  the  garden  ; 
and  they  both  sat  down  on  the  pretty  summer- 
beat.     Then  Mr.  Hardy  said — 

u  My  dear  boy,  I  have  something  to  say  tc 

you — and  I  wish  you  to  remember  what  I  am 

ig  to  tell  you.     But,  first  of  all,  did  you 

notice  that  man  whom  we  met  just  now,  while 

we  were  out  ?" 

George.    Yes,  father. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Well,  can  you  tell  me  what 
kind  of  a  person  he  looked  like  ? 

G.  I  thought  he  looked  very  poor  ;  for  his 
clothes  were  ragged,  and  his  shoes  were  very 
old,  and  so  was  his  hat. 

Mr   H.  Did  you  notice  any  thing  else  ? 

G.  Yes,  father;  he  was  not  at  all   a  clean- 
looking  man.     His  face  was  dirty,  and  so  were 
his  hands.     He  looked  ill,  too  ;  at  least,  he  was 
very  thin  and  pale  ;  but  perhaps  that  was  be 
cause  he  is  so  old. 

Mr.  H.  So  old !  Why  how  much  older 
than  myself  do  you  think  he  is  ? 

G.  Oh,  a  great  deal  older.  Many  years 
older,  father. 

Mr.  H.  Indeed  you  are  mistaken.  He  is 
not  so  old  as  I  am.  But  I  will  tell  you  a  little 
of  his  history.  When  that  man  was  a  boy,  like 
you,  he  was  very  well  off.  His  parents  livec1 
in  a  fine  large  house,  and  had  a  great  deal  of 
money.  But  money,  you  know,  will  not  do 
instead  of  every  thing.  It  will  not  do  instead 
of  religion,  nor  honesty,  nor  industry.  This 
little  boy  was  not  an  industrious  boy.  Instead 
of  this  he  was  a  lazy  sluggard.  I  do  not  know 
whether  proper  means  were  used  at  home  to 
train  him  to  good  habits.  I  should  fear  pot. 
But  whether  they  were  or  not,  he  was  a  gieat 
trouble  to  his  parents  by  his  laziness.  He  did 
not  like  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  nor 
to  go  to  bed  at  night ;  dressing  and  undressing 
were  quite  too  much  trouble  for  him.     He  had 
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2  little  giur<ten  given  him  to  cultivate ;  but  it 
was  too  m»cb  trouble  to  him  to  pull  up  the 
weeds,  to  dig  the  ground,  to  sow  it,  and  rake  it, 
and  wat^r  it :  so  he  never  had  any  good  crops 
in  his  garden,  you  may  be  sure.  His  parents 
wished  him  to  learn  to  read  ;  but  learning  to 
read  was  very  troublesome  ;  so  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  knew  even  his  letters,  and  many 
tears  it  cost  him  to  obtain  even  this  know- 
ledge. He  liked  play,  when  he  could  play  in 
his  own  way ;  but  he  did  not  like  the  trouble 
of  playing  heartily,  like  other  boys ;  he  was 
lazy  even  in  his  play. 


When  he  went  to  school  it  was  just  the  same 
He  was  always  in  disgrace  with  the  master  for 
not  knowing  his  lesson,  and  always  shunned 
by  the  boys,  because  he  could   not  bear  the 
trouble  of  doing  any  thing  to  oblige  them. 
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When  he  grew  to  be  a  young  man,  he  was 
sent  away  from  home,  to  be  brought  up  to  busi 
ness  :  but  he  did  not  remain  long  with  his  em 
ployer.  He  did  not  at  all  like  the  trouble  of 
learning  the  way  to  get  an  honourable  living, 
so  he  came  home  to  spend  his  time  in  idleness 
at  his  father's  house. 

But  all  this  time,  though  he  was  so  very  lazy, 
e  liked  wTell  enough  to  indulge  himself,  and 
to  spend  money  in  extravagance.  He  knew 
all  the  pastry-cooks'  shops  for  miles  round  hit 
father's  house  ;  and  all  the  money  he  could  get 
he  spent  upon  tarts  and  sweetmeats  ;  and  when 
he  had  no  money,  he  got  in  debt  for  these 
tilings.  He  liked  fine  clothes,  too  ;  and  cost 
his  friends  more  for  them  than  two  good  indus- 
trious boys  would  have  done  ;  for  it  was  too 
troublesome  to  him  to  keep  his  clothes  neat 
and  tidy,  so  they  soon  became  shabby  and  worn 
out. 

After  awhile,  this  lazy  youth  grew  up  to  be 
a  man,  and  married  a  wife ;  and  then  he  was 
told  by  his  father  that  he  must  do  something 
for  a  living ;  for,  though  he  had  plenty  of  mo- 
ney, he  had  not  enough  to  keep  another  family. 
So  he  got  a  good  situation  for  his  son,  where 
there  was  not  much  work  to  do;  and,  for  do- 
ing that  little  work,  he  was  to  be  paid  a  large 
sum  of  ir.oney  every  year.  But  oh,  this  silly, 
lazy  sluggard  !  instead  of  doing  that  little  work 
with    a   cheerful   heart,    he    did    nothing — he 
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would  do  nothing  ;  and  so  he  soon  lost  his  situ- 
ation. 

Soon  afterwards  his  parents  both  died,  and 
then  this  poor  toolish  man  thought  he  should 
have  no  more  trouble  about  earning  money. 
because  all  that  once  belonged  to  his  father 
now  belonged  to  himself.  But  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  an  industrious  man  and  an 
idle  man  having  money.  The  industrious  man 
it.  but  the  idle  man  wastes  it.  And  so,  after 
a  lew  years,  the  money  was  all  gone  ;  and  now 
this  man  is  like  the  one  we  read  of  in  one  of 
the  parables  :  u  He  cannot  dig,  and  to  beg  he 
l-  ashamed."  I  fear  that  he,  and  his  wife,  and 
his  poor  little  children,  are  almost  starving; 
and  vet  he  wiil  not  work.  Oh,  he  is  just  a 
picture  of  the  sluggard  in  the  song — 

"   1  he  clothes  that  hang  on  him  are  turning  to  rags, 
And  his  money  still  wastes  till  he  starves  or  he  begs." 

And  there  is  one  other  sad  part  of  the  stcry 
of  this  poor,  stupid  man.  He  is  far  too  lazy 
to  prepare  for  death  and  another  world.  He 
knows  that  he  is  a  sinner,  and  that  to  be 
saved  he  must  go  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
pardon  ;  that  he  must  repent,  and  believe  on 
him,  and  love  and  serve  him.  But  these  things 
would  be  too  troublesome  ;  he  thinks  that  he 
will  do  them  some  day,  but  he  has  not  vet 
diem  :  and  unless  he  becomes  more  in- 
iustiious  in   common  things,  I  fear  he  ne\ei 
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will  be  in  these  more  important  matters.  Now, 
my  little  boy,  do  you  wish  to  be  like  this  man  ? 

G.  No,  father ;  and  I  will  clear  up  my  gar- 
den the  first  day  after  I  get  home  ;  indeed  I 
will. 

Mr.  H.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  this,  be- 
cause I  wished  you  to  feel  that  you  have  been 
lazy  about  your  garden.  I  hope,  too,  that  you 
will  do  something  more  ;  that  you  will  be  sorry 
for  your  past  neglect,  as  a  sin.  And  more 
than  all,  my  dear  boy,  may  you  immediately  be- 
gin, if  you  have  not  yet  begun,  to  strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate  which  leads  to  heaven  ;  to 
work  out  your  salvation  wTith  fear  and  trembling  ; 
to  run  with  vigour,  and  with  patience,  the  race 
set  before  you  in  the  gospel ;  and  to  do  all 
these  things,  looking  to  Jesus  for  help  and 
grace.  Then  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  a 
sluggard,  either  for  time  or  eternity. 
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A    SMALL    CLOUD    WHICH    SOON    PASSED    «  FF. 

Oite  day,  when  George  had  been  it  his 
grandfather's  house  nearly  three  weeks,  his 
father  told  him  that  he  was  going  to  take  a  long 
walk — much  longer  than  George  would  have 
strength  for — and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary 
for  him  to  remain  at  home  with  his  kind  frie 

is  very  much  concerned  to  hear  this  ; 

for  he  did   not  like  to  be  separated   from   his 

father.     He  begged  hard  that  he  might  be  al- 

I    to   try   to    walk   where    his    father   was 

:   he  was  almost  sure  that  he  should  not 

and  if  lie  were,  he  would  not  com 

plain. 

10 
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But  Mr.  Hardy  knew  what  was  proper  for 
his  little  boy,  better  than  that  little  boy  himself 
knew  He  therefore  said,  "  You,  indeed,  can- 
not go  with  me ;  and  it  is  very  kind  in  your 
grandmother  and  aunt  to  be  willing  to  take 
charge  of  you  while  1  am  gone.  If  you  choose, 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all  of  your  being  very  hap- 
py, and  I  shall  exppct  to  hear  a  good  account 
of  you  when  I  return  in  the  evening.  Now, 
will  you  try  to  be  happy  ?" 

George  did  not  much  like  to  promise,  for  he 
thought  it  impossible  to  be  happy  while  his  fa- 
ther was  away  from  him.  If  he  had  been  at 
home  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  it  would 
have  been  a  different  thing.  So,  at  last,  Mr. 
Hardy  was  obliged  to  leave  his  little  boy  very 
sad,  and,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say,  in  tears. 

But  his  grandmother  was  very  kind  and  pa- 
tient. She  began  to  talk  to  him,  and  soothe 
him.  His  aunt,  too,  w?alked  round  the  garden 
with  him,  and  gave  him  some  fruit,  and  told  him 
little  histories  of  herself,  and  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  when  they  were  children.  By  degrees 
George  became  more  contented  with  the  ab- 
sence of  his  father  ;  and,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  he  was  as  gay  and  happy  as  he  had  been 
any  day  of  his  visit. 

Grandmother  had,  in  her  dressing-room,  a 
chest  of  choice  toys,  which  had  belonged  to 
her  children  when  they  were  little,  and  which 
she  now  kept  in  remembrance  of  them,  as  well 
as  to  amuse  her  grandchildren  when  they  came 
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to  see  her.  There  were  dissected  maps  ana 
puzzles  ;  the  game  of  goose  ;  a  box  of  spili- 
kins  ;  an  armillary  sphere  ;  a  game  of  travels  ; 
and  many  things  besides.  There  was  also  an- 
other chest  full  of  books  for  children.  So,  in 
the  afternoon,  when  George  had  tired  of  playing 
in  the  garden  and  the  favourite  loft,  he  went 
with  his  grandmother  into  this  room,  and  read 
to  her,  and  then  put  together  some  of  the  maps. 

At  length  he  said,  "  Grandmother,  will  you 
tell  me  a  story  ?" 

Grandmother  said,  "  Yes,  I  wiU  ;"  and,  af- 
ter considering  for  a  few  minitpj;  she  began. 
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grandmother's  parable. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  June,  when  two 
school-boys  got  up  very  early.  They  had  been 
away  from  home  five  whole  months  ;  and  that 
day  they  were  to  leave  school,  and  go  home  for 
a  long  holiday.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they 
got  out  of  bed  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  light. 

Their  home  was  sixteen  miles  from  their 
school ;  and  they  had  to  walk  all  the  way.  I 
do  not  know  why  this  was.  Perhaps  there  was 
no  stage-coach  which  went  their  road  ;  or,  per- 
haps, the  father  of  the  boys  liked  better  that 
they  should  walk  than  ride.  But,  whatever 
might  be  the  reason,  they  did  walk,  and  not  ride 
home. 

Felix  and  Arthur — these  were  the  names  of 
the  two  boys — were  in  a  very  great  hurry  to 
start,  even  before  they  had  taken  any  thing  to 
eat ;  and  when  a  meal  was  got  ready  for  them, 
they  thought  so  much  of  the  dear  home  they 
were  going  to,  that  they  did  not  swallow  many 
morsels.  Very  glad  were  they  when  the  meal 
was  over,  and  they  were  allowed  to  begin  their 
walk. 

The  first  mile  or  two  of  their  road  was  very 
level,  and  easy  *o  walk.  They  had  no  hills  to 
climb  ;  and  the  sun  was  not  yet  v  ?rv  high ;  so 
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that  they  almost  ran  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
their  journey.  And  were  they  not  happy  «• 
Oh  ves!  they  were  going  home.  All  the 
hedges  and  fields  seemed  to  have  new  beauty  : 
the  river  which  flowed  beside  the  road  looked 
more  calm  than  ever ;  and  the  larks,  and  other 
little  birds  which  they  saw  and  heard,  sano 
livelv  songs,  as  if  they,  too,  were  joying  in  a 
holiday.  Felix  and  Arthur  had  often  been 
along  that  part  of  the  road  before  ;  but  they 
never  had  thought  it  to  be  such  a  nice,  beauti- 
ful road  as  it  seemed,  to  them,  to  be  on  this 
fine  morning  in  June. 

After  they  had  passed  over  this  piece  of  level 
road,  the  two  boys  had  a  very  steep  hill  to 
climb  ;  and  they  began  to  feel  a  little  weary — 
the  more  so,  because  the  sun  was  now  rising 
higher  in  the  sky,  and  shining  upon  them  with 
more  power.  Still  they  went  on  and  on,  though 
more  slowly  ;  and  were  very  glad  when  they 
got  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Then  they  sat  down 
to  rest  themselves  for  a  little  wThile. 

When  they  were  rested,  they  resumed  their 
walk  ;  and  after  they  had  gone  four  or  five  miles 
farther  they  came  to  the  top  of  another  high  hill, 
when  Felix  shouted  out  with  very  joy,  "  Ar- 
thur, Arthur;  look  there,  look  there!'?  and 
he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  part  of  the 
country  which  was  a  great  wTay  ofT. 

u  Why,  what  can  you  see,  Felix  ?"  Arthur 
asked  of  his  brother. 

14  Oui  own  home,  Arthur.  I  am  sure  it  is 
10* 
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our  home.  It  seems  to  me  I  can  seethe  clumps 
of  poplars  which  are  in  our  father's  fields,  and 
the  mills  which  are  on  the  hills  behind  our 
house,  and  the  fir-trees  which  are  in  the  park  !" 

Arthur  looked  where  his  brother  was  point- 
ing, and  he  soon  made  out  the  hills  which  his 
brother  had  spoken  of.  "Oh  yes,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  can  see  them  ;  and  the  spire  of  the 
church,  too.     Hurrah  for  home!" 

Felix  and  Arthur  did  not  feel  then  that  the 
sun  was  hot,  or  that  the  hills  had  been  hard  to 
climb.  They  were  glad  that  they  had  had  a  hill 
or  two  to  climb  ;  for  if  they  had  not  been  at  the 
top  of  it,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  see 
so  far ;  they  would  not  have  seen  their  home. 
And  they  were  glad,  too,  that  the  sun  was 
shining  hot,  because  it  was  the  sun  that  shone 
on  the  distant  view,  so  that  they  could  see  it 
more  plainly. 

The  two  boys  stayed,  looking  at  their  distant 
home,  until  Felix  said,  "  Come,  Arthur ;  we 
must  not  stay  here  all  day  looking  at  our  home  ; 
for,  if  we  do,  we  shall  never  get  there."  So 
again  they  went  on  their  road.  You  may  be  sure 
that  the  sight  of  their  home  had  raised  their 
spirits ;  and  that,  as  they  walked,  they  talked 
of  alL  the  things  which  they  should  enjoy  when 
they  got  there.  They  spoke  of  their  parents, 
and  their  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  at 
home  ;  of  all  the  kind  friends  they  had  there ; 
of  the  garden  and  fields  that  they  should  ram- 
ble in  ;  and  the  feasts  which   would  be  made 
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for  them.  One  would  have  thought,  by  the 
way  in  which  they  talked,  that  no  other  school- 
boys had  ever  such  a  nice  home  to  go  to  as 
they  had  ;  such  kind  parents,  such  loving  sisters 
and  brothers,  such  large  gardens,  and  such 
sweet  ripe  fruit  and  fine  flowers  growing  in 
them. 

And  thus  Felix  and  Arthur  went  on,  with 
glad  hearts  and  happy  faces,  a  little  farther; 
and,  all  this  way,  their  home  was  still  in  view. 
But,  after  this,  the  road  led  them  off  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  on  which  they  had  been  walking, 
down  into  a  valley  ;  so  that  they  could  no 
longer  see  so  far  off.  Then  they  began  to  lag 
a  little,  and  to  feel  that  the  sun  was  very  warm. 

In  the  valley  to  which  they  came,  there  was 
a  town  through  which  they  had  to  pass.  Some 
of  the  school-fellows  of  Felix  and  Arthur  lived 
in  this  town  ;  and  it  happened,  that  as  they 
were  going  through  one  of  the  streets,  one  of 
their  young  friends  who  had  gone  home  the 
day  before,  saw  them,  and  ran  out  to  speak  to 
them.  He  asked  them  to  come  into  his  house, 
and  have  some  food  and  drink.  Indeed,  he  in- 
vited them  to  stay  all  the  day  with  him,  and 
not  go  on  to  their  own  home  till  the  next  day. 

Felix  and  Arthur  were  glad  to  see  their 
friend  ;  and  they  were  glad,  too,  to  go  into  his 
house  ana  refresh  themselves,  for  they  began 
•  '1  hungry  and  thirsty.  When  they  set 
o'.it  in  the  morning,  they  had  thought  that  they 
should  want  nothing  to  eat  or  tc  drink,  before 
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they  reached  their  own  home  :  the  very  though* 
of  going  home  was  meat  and   drink  to  them 
But  now  they  were  glad  of  a  good  meal. 

But  they  would  not  stay  all  the  day  and 
night,  as  their  young  friend  wished  them  to  do. 
Oh  no — they  were  too  eao;er  to  reach  their  own 
home  ;  they  could  not  enjoy  any  other  home, 
though  it  might  be  a  very  good  one,  while  away 
from  their  own.  Besides,  they  knew  that 
their  friends  would  expect  them,  and  wonder 
what  had  become  of  them,  if  they  did  not  reach 
home  that  day.  So,  as  soon  as  they  had 
rested,  they  said  "  Good-bye"  to  their  friend, 
and  went  on  their  way. 

Before  they  were  out  of  the  town,  they  fell 
in  with  some  more  boys,  who  were  playing  in 
the  street.  These  boys  first  wanted  Felix  and 
Arthur  to  stay  and  play  with  them  ;  and  when 
they  refused  to  do  so,  the  boys  began  to  call 
them  names,  and  chase  them.  But  Felix  and 
Arthur  did  not  mind  this;  they  thought  of 
their  home,  and  went  on  their  way,  though 
some  of  the  rough  boys  tried  to  stop  them. 
And  when  these  boys  found  that  they  could 
not  stop  them,  they  began  to  throw  dirt  and 
stones  at  them,  till  they  were  quite  out  of  their 
reach. 

Then  Felix  and  Arthur  walked  fast,  till  they 
were  quite  out  o'  the  place,  lest  they  should 
come  in  the  way  of  other  boys  of  the  same  sort. 
Each  of  them  found  that  they  had  got  on  their 
clothes  a  little  of  the  dirt  which  the  rude  boys 
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had  thrown  at  them  ;  but  it  was  dirt  that  did 
not  stick  long ;  for  when  the  sun  had  dried  it, 
it  all  rubbed  off  quite  easily. 

So  they  went  on  for  a  little  space  more, 
talking  as  they  went,  until  they  came  to  the 
side  of  a  wood.  Here  Arthur  said  how  nice 
it  would  be  to  go  into  the  wood,  and  gather  a 
good  handful  of  wild  flowers  to  take  home  with 
them.  Felix  looked  into  the  wood,  among  the 
trees  and  bushes,  and  saw  a  great  many  sorts 
of  pretty  flowers  ;  and  he  said  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  to  go  and  gather 
some.  So  they  left  the  road,  and  went  into 
the  wood.  They  began  to  gather  the  flowers, 
and  soon  had  each  a  large  handful.  But  when 
they  had  got  them,  they  were  not  quite  pleased 
with  them.  Some  had  not  a  pleasant  smell ; 
others  faded  as  soon  as  they  were  plucked  ; 
and  others  stained  their  hands  with  the  juices 
which  came  from  them.  So  the  little  boys 
threw  these  flowers  away,  and  looked  for  more. 
They  thought  that  those  which  were  farther  in 
the  wood  looked  much  finer  than  those  they 
had  before  plucked:  so  they  went  in,  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  road,  until  they  had 
quite  lost  sight  of  it.  But  this  they  did  not 
mind,  for  they  said  they  were  sure  they  should 
be  able  very  easily  to  find  their  way  back  again. 
They  got  other  flowers ;  but  these  last  were 
not  more  pleasant  to  the  smell,  or  more  lasting, 
than  the  firs* ;  and  they  threw  away  a  great 
many  before  they  could  make  up  a  nosegay 
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such  as  they  liked.  Well,  this  took  up  half  an 
hour  or  more ;  and  besides  this,  when  they 
turned  to  get  out  of  the  wood  again,  they  found 
that  they  had  quite  lost  their  way.  Still  they 
pushed  through  the  bushes  and  among  the 
trees,  as  they  thought,  towards  the  road,  and 
began  to  wonder  very  much  how  it  was  they 
could  not  find  it.  After  awhile  they  began  to 
feel  very  tired  ;  their  legs  ached  with  rambling 
about  the  wood,  their  hands  and  faces  were 
scratched  with  the  briers,  and  they  sat  down 
to  rest.  Now  they  were  sorry  that  they  had 
lefi  the  road,  and  wasted  their  time  and  strength 
in  looking  after  wild  flow7ers,  when  they  were 
quite  sure  there  were  much  finer  and  sweeter 
flowers  in  their  father's  garden  at  home.  Still 
they  did  not  throw  away  what  they  had 
gathered  :  they  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
do  so,  after  the  pains  they  had  taken  to  get 
them. 

Thus  Felix  and  Arthur  sat  under  a  tree,  and 
talked,  until  they  both  began  to  feel  very 
sleepy  :  But  Arthur  was  the  most  so.  He  laid 
his  head  on  a  pillow  of  soft  moss,  which  grewr 
at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
was  sound  asleep.  Perhaps  he  dreamed  about 
his  home  ;  but,  if  he  did,  we  know  that  dream- 
ing about  it  would  never  have  got  him  there. 

Felix,  too,  nearly  fell  asleep.  His  eyes 
were  just  closed,  when  he  heard  a  soft  hissing 
almost  close  to  his  head.  He  opened  his  eyes, 
and  looked  about  him   and  began  to   listen 
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Then  the  hissing  became  louder  and  louder , 
and  he  saw,  gliding  from  under  the  moss 
which  he  and  Arthur  had  chosen  for  a  pillow, 
an  adder!  Its  mouth  was  wide  open,  and  its 
forked  tongue  thrust  out ;  and  Felix  could 
quite  plainly  see  its  sharp  fangs  just  ready  to 
be  used.  The  adder  seemed  to  be  about  to 
spring  upon  him.  You  maybe  sure  that  Felix 
did  not  remain  long  where  he  was  ;  and  that 
he  very  quickly  awoke  his  brother,  and  showed 
him  his  danger.  As  soon  as  they  moved, 
the  adder  glided  away  from  them,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight. 

The  two  boys  did  not  sit  down  a^ain  ;  but 
began  afresh  to  try  to  find  their  way  out  of  the 
wood.  Soon  they  came  to  a  man  who  was 
at  work  in  the  wood,  and  they  asked  him  to  be 
so  kind  as  to  show  them  the  way  to  the  road, 
which  they  had  lost.  The  man  told  them  that 
they  had  been  going  quite  the  wrong  way  for 
that  road,  and  that  they  were  more  than  a  mile 
from  it.  He  also  put  them  in  the  right  way, 
and  told  them  that  if  they  went  straight  on,  they 
would  come  to  the  road  :  but  that  they  must 
not  turn  aside  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left ; 
/or,  it  they  did,  they  would  again  be  lost. 
The  boys  thanked  the  man,  and  went  in  the 
irajf  that  he  told  them.  But  they  found  that 
it  was  a  very  rcugh  way.  Their  hands  and 
scratched  with  the  briers  than 
had  before  been  ;  and  their  clothes  were 
'i  little  torn,  too       Besides  this,  it  was   a   dirty 
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way.  There  were  pools  of  thick  mud  herf 
and  there;  and,  do  what  they  would,  they 
could  not  help  being  splashed  as  they  passed 
through  them.  And,  what  was  worse  still, 
they  began  to  quarrel  about  whose  fault  it  was 
that  they  were  lost  in  the  wood.  Felix  said, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Arthur,  they  should 
not  have  strayed  into  the  wood  at  all,  but 
should  have  been  much  farther  on  their  road 
home  by  this  time.  And  Arthur  said,  that  as 
Felix  was  older  than  himself,  he  ought  to 
have  known  better  than  to  yield  to  his  wishes; 
and  that  if  Felix  had  said  "  No,"  he  would 
not  have  cared  about  going  into  the  wood 
at  all.  So  they  were  both  very  angry,  one 
with  the  other. 

But,  for  all  this,  they  were  wise  enough  to 
mind  what  the  man  had  said  to  them  ;  and, 
after  much  toil,  they  got  out  of  the  wood  into 
the  road  again. 

Then  how  glad  they  were.  Their  angry  feel- 
ings went  away  ;  and  they  agreed,  that  each 
had  been  very  foolish,  and  that  they  would 
take  care  not  to  go  into  any  more  woods. 

But  they  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  time.  It 
was  now  quite  past  the  middle  of  the  day; 
and  they  were  still  far  from  the  end  of  their 
journey.  And  what  had  they  got  by  going 
into  the  wood?  Why,  just  a  handful  of 
fading  flowers;  and,  for  these,  they  had 
made  themselves  tired — covered  themselves 
with    scratches — torn    their    clothes — been    in 
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danger  of  the  bite  of  an  adder — and  were  well 
splashed  with  mud.  TLey  found,  too,  that 
this  mud  did  not  come  off  so  easily  as  the  dirt 
which  the  rude  boys  in  the  town  had  thrown  at 
them  ;  and  though  it  wore  off,  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, they  did  not  lose  all  the  dirty  stains  before 
they  got  home. 

When  the  two  boys  got  out  of  the  wood,  they 
began  to  try  to  make  up  for  their  lost  time. 
Thev  ran  alon^  the  road,  nearly  half  a  mile, 
until  they  were  quite  faint.  Indeed,  this  was 
not  the  only  thing  that  made  them  feel  faint ; 
for  the  fading  flowers,  which  they  still  carried 
in  their  hands,  had  a  very  strong  scent,  and 
poisoned  the  air  around  them,  as  well  as  left 
stains  upon  their  hands.  Arthur  was  the  first 
to  notice  this;  and  he  said,  "  Let  us  throw 
these  filthy  things  away  ;  they  are  nothing  like 
the  dowers  that  grow  in  our  garden  at  home. 
So  they  threw  away  the  flowers,  and  after  this 
they  felt  better. 

But  oh !  it  was  very,  very  hot ;  and  the  two 

little  boys  wished  they  were  at  home,  and  that 

they  had   not  wasted  so   much   time.     What 

made  it  still  worse  was,  that,  in  that  part  of  the 

.  there  was  no  screen  from  the  sun  ;  no 

hedges,  nor  trees,  nor  even  a  stone  wall,  for 

thrin  to  walk  under;  and  a  hard,  dry,  sandy, 

y  road  for  them  to  walk  upon.     It  is  true, 

some  trees  and  hedges  a  good  waj 

oil';  but  they  were  too  wise  now  to  go  out  of 
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their  road  for  shelter :  so  they  went  on  as  they 
best  could. 

But  oh,  what  joy  it  was  to  them  when  they 
came  to  a  very  high  rock  by  the  roadside, 
which  cast  a  broad  shadow  over  the  road. 
They  ran  to  it  and  sat  under  the  shadow  with 
great  delight.  Just  beside  this  rock,  too,  they 
found  another  thing  which  they  greatly  needed. 
It  was  a  spring  of  clear  water,  bubbling  up 
from  a  little  grassy  mound.  Oh,  how  pleased 
they  were !  for  they  were  very  thirsty.  They 
stooped  down  over  the  stream,  and  drank,  each 
of  them,  a  good  draught  of  the  water  ;  and  they 
thought  it  sweeter  than  any  thin^  they  had 
tasted  for  many  days  and  months.  It  put  them 
in  mind,  they  said,  of  the  fine  water  of  the  foun- 
tain in  their  father's  garden  at  home.  Then, 
after  they  had  drank  as  much  as  they  needed, 
they  washed  their  faces  and  hands  in  the  stream, 
to  cleanse  off' the  dirt  and  stains  which  had  come 
upon  them  in  the  wood  ;  so  that  when  they 
rose  to  leave  their  resting-place,  they  were  quite 
different  from  what  they  had  been  before  they 
came  to  it.  Their  fatigue  had  left  them  ;  they 
had  become  cool;  their  thirst  was  gone,  and 
their  stains  were  gone  ;  and  they  agreed,  that 
it  had  not  been  lost  time,  to  sit  for  a  little  while 
under  the  shadow  of  the  rock. 

Again  Felix  and  Arthur  went  on  their  way. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  rock,  which  had  given 
them  such  relief  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  thev 
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came  to  another  hill.  It  was  steep  but  not  long, 
but  they  had  gained  fresh  strength  to  climb  it 
They  said  one  to  the  other,  what  a  good  thino 
it  was  they  had  not  come  to  the  hill  while  they 
were  weary  and  faint,  after  coming  out  of  the* 
wood.  But  though  they  had  more  strength  to 
walk  up  the  hill,  they  were  glad  when  they  get 
to  the  top  of  it,  and  found  a  good  level  road  to 
walk  upon.  Still'the  road  was  very  dusty,  and 
the  sun  was  very  hot:  they  had  walked  rather 
a  long  way  for  such  little  boys,  and  they  found 
that  they  did  not  get  along  so  fast  as  they  could 
wish. 

And  now  came  a  change  in  the.  sky.  All  the 
day  there  had  been  a  few  clouds  above  them, 
but  not  enough  to  make  them  fear  there  would 
be  rain  before  they  Lrot  to  their  home.  But  now 
a  thick,  black  cloud  rose  out  of  the  west,  ana 
soon  covered  over  the  sun.  As  it  came  over 
them,  it  seemed  to  £row  larger  and  larger;  so 
that,  in  a  little  time,  there  was  but  a  little  of  the 
blue  sky  left.  True,  the  cloud  kept  the  heat 
of  the  sun  from  their  heads  ;  but  both  the  little 
hoys  were  afraid  that  it  would  begin  to  rain 
before  they  could  find  shelter,  and  they  made 
what  haste  they  could  to  get  to  a  cottage  which 
they  saw  in  the  distance.  But,  before  the\ 
could  reach  this  cottage,  a  strong  gust  of  wino 
blew  up  the  dust  all  around  them,  so  thai  they 
were  nearly  choked  and  blinded  ;  and  when 
this  passed  away,  some  large,  heavy  drops  of 
rain  began  to  fall.     They  thought  they  heard  a 
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thunder-clap,  too,  but  were  not  sure.  Then 
they  ran  as  hard  as  they  could  ;  but  the  rain 
came  faster  than  they  could  run,  so  that,  before 
they  reached  the  cottage,  they  were  very  wet, 
though  not  wet  through. 

When  they  came  to  the  cottage  door,  they 
knocked  ;  and  when  it  was  opened  by  the 
woman  who  lived  in  the  cottage,  they  asked 
if  they  might  wait  there  a  little,  till  the  rain 
was  over.  The  woman  told  them  they  were 
quite  welcome  to  come  in  ;  and  when  she  saw 
that  they  were  wet  she  wras  so  kind  as  to  get 
a  heap  of  wood  and  put  it  on  the  hearth, 
and  kindle  it,  that  they  might  dry  them- 
selves by  the  fire.  And  oh,  how  glad  they 
were  to  see  the  bright  blaze,  and  to  take  off 
their  hats  and  jackets,  and  hang  them  before 
the  fire,  while  they  stood  by  and  dried  their 
feet! 

The  kind  woman  asked  Felix  and  Arthur 
where  they  were  going ;  and  when  they  told 
her  that  they  were  going  home  from  school, 
and  that  they  had  walked  many  miles  that 
morning,  she  said  that  she  wTas  sure  they 
must  be  hungry.  So  she  gave  them  each  a 
good  slice  of  brown  bread,  and  a  cup  of  water. 
It  was  all  she  had  to  give  them,  and  they  were 
very  glad  of  it,  for  they  did  fee   hungry. 

But  I  should  have  said,  that  after  Felix  and 
Arthur  got  into  the  cottage  the  rain  poured 
down  in  torn  ntr ,  so  that  they  would  have  been 
tvet  through  in  less  than  a  minute  except  for 
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that  shelter.  All  the  while  they  were  drying 
their  clothes,  and  eating  their  brown  oieail.  il 
still  kept  raining  very  hard  indeed.  But  the 
rain  did  not  last  long.  In  less  than  halt'  an 
hour  the  sky  began  to  clear,  and  the  rain 
ceased.  They  then  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  saw  a  large  opening  of  bright  blue  sky  ;  and 
they  saw,  too,  that  the  cloud  was  quickly  pass- 
ing away.  A  lew  minutes  more,  and  the  sun 
began  again  to  shine,  and  the  little  boys 
thought  they  might  now  soon  finish  their 
journey.  They  found  that  their  clothes  were 
quite  dry,  and  that  their  meal  of  brown  bread 
and  water  had  done  them  great  good  ;  so  they 
gave  the  kind  woman  a  great  many  thanks,  and 
left  the  cottage. 

And  oh,  how  fresh  everv  thin^  around  them 
seemed  with  the  rain.  The  trees  looked  more 
green  than  before  ;  the  birds  were  singing,  as 
Felix  and  Arthur  had  not  heard  them  sing 
since  the  early  morning  ;  the  wind  had  ceased  ; 
the  sun  was  shining,  but  not  so  hot  as  to  dis- 
tress them  ;  and  the  road,  which  had  before 
been  dry,  and  hot,  and  dusty,  was  now  made 
cool  and  pleasant  for  them  to  walk  upon. 
And  when  they  turned  their  backs  to  the  sun, 
and  looked  at  the  sky  which  was  opposite  to 
it,  they  could  not  contain  their  delight  at  seeing 
a  fine  bright  rainbow  in  the  clouds  which  had 
from  them.  "  Ah,"  said  Felix, 
u  I  do  not  think  V  will  rain  any  more  to-day, 
frr  you  know, 

11* 
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'  A  rainbow  at  night 
Is  the  shepherd's  delight  !'  " 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Arthur,  "  it  is  not  night." 

aNo,"  replied  Felix,  "  it  is  not  night;  but 
it  will  be  soon." 

Yes,  indeed  it  was  much  past  noon,  and  al- 
though they  had  now  got  far  beyond  the  mid- 
dle of  their  journey,  yet  they  had  set  off 
very  early  in  the  morning.  The  truth  is,  that 
though  Felix  and  Arthur  had  walked  fast,  and 
even  run,  some  part  of  the  road,  at  other  parts 
of  it  they  had  gone  very  slowly.  And  then 
the  time  they  had  lost  in  the  wood,  and  the 
time  which  had  been  taken  up  in  resting — 
all  this  had  kept  them  longer  on  the  road  than 
they  had  thought  to  have  been  when  they  set 
out. 

And  now  the  rainbow  began  to  fade  away, 
and  the  boys  were  going  to  start  afresh,  when 
Arthur  clapped  his  hands,  and  told  his  brother 
that  he  could  now  see  their  home  quite  plainly. 
Felix  looked,  and  he,  too,  saw  it.  And  were 
they  not  glad  ?  They  had  not  had  a  fair  sight 
of  it  since  they  had  been  on  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
and  then,  though  they  did  see  it,  it  seemed  a 
great  way  off.  But  now,  oh,  how  much  nearer 
it  looked.  They  thought  they  could  almost 
see  their  father's  house  among  the  trees  :  but 
perhaps  this  was  fancy,  for  their  home  was 
yet  some  distance  off. 

And  now,  for  a  considerable  way,  their  road 
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was  very  nice  to  walk  upon,  and  a  high  hedge, 
on  one  side  of  it,  screened  them  from  the  sun, 
while  on  the  other  side  the  whole  country  was 
open  to  the  hill  on  which  stood  their  home  ; 
so  that  they  did  not  lose  sight  of  it  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  their  journey.  But  then  the  road 
turned,  so  as  that  the  place  of  their  home  was 
again  hidden  from  them.  They  were  sorry  for 
this — they  would  rather  have  kept  it  in  view 
the  whole  of  the  way  ;  for  when  they  were 
looking  towards  it,  they  forgot  they  were  tired. 
But  now  indeed  they  were  weary,  and  Arthur 
said  he  must  sit  down  by  the  road-side  to  rest. 
So  they  sat  down  ;  and  while  they  were  rest- 
ing a  man  came  towards  them.  They  did 
not  know  the  man,  but  he  stopped  when  he 
came  near  them,  and  asked  them  where  they 
came  from,  and  whither  they  were  going. 
They  told  him;  and  then  the  man  said  that  he 
knew  their  father  very  well,  and  was  his 
friend  ;  and  if  they  would  walk  a  little  farther 
on  the  road  with  him,  he  would  treat  them 
with  what  would  make  them  strong  for  the  rest 
of  their  journey.  Then  he  led  them  to  a  house 
by  the  road-side  where  strong  drink  was  sold ; 
and  he  called  for  some,  and  offered  a  glass- 
ful to  each  of  the  boys.  Then  Arthur  drank  a 
little  ;  but  Felix  refused  to  take  any.  He  said 
that  he  was  almost  sure  their  father  would  not 
'ike  them  to  take  that  kind  of  drink.  Th»» 
man  was  rather  angry  at  this,  and  called  Felix 
a  little  fool  an  1  a  coward,  and  told  him  that  he 
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knew  his  father  had  a  great  deal  of  such  liquoi 
in  his  cellars  at  home.  But  the  man  did  not 
speak  the  truth,  for  their  father  had  nothing 
of  the  sort,  and  would  not  let  it  be  used  in 
his  house.  The  man  said,  too,  that  Arthur  was 
the  most  of  a  man  of  the  two  boys,  though  he 
was  the  least.  This  made  Arthur  rather  vain — 
the  more  so,  now  that  the  little  liquor  he  had 
drank  had  already  got  into  his  head.  But  Felix 
did  not  mind  what  the  man  said:  all  his  care 
was  to  get  away  from  him  as  soon  as  he  could ; 
for,  besides  offering  them  what  he  felt  could 
not  be  good  for  them,  he  heard  him  use  words 
which  he  was  sure  were  not  proper  to  be 
spoken.  So  he  hurried  Arthur  from  the  door; 
and  the  man,  seeing  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
Felix  to  drink  with  him,  let  them  go. 

They  had  not  walked  but  a  little  way  before 
Arthur  began  to  say  thai  his  head  ached,  and 
that  he  was  so  very,  very  tired  that  he  did 
not  think  he  should  reach  home  at  all.  Then 
Felix,  like  k  kind  boy,  as  he  was,  tried  to 
cheer  him,  and  walked  slowly  to  ease  his 
brother's  aching  legs,  and  told  Arthur  to  lean 
on  his  arm,  for  that  they  should  now  be  soon, 
>  ery  soon  at  home. 

By  this  time,  a  turn  in  the  road  brought 
them  quite  in  sight  of  their  home.  It  was  not 
more  tkan  half  a  mile  off,  on  a  little  gently 
rising  hill  just  before  them.  They  could  see 
their  father's  house,  and  the  gardens  and  or- 
chards which    .vere  behind  it ;  even  the  very 
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doors  and  windows  of  the  house  were  to  be 
seen  ;  and  more  than  this,  Felix  was  almost 
certain  he  could  see  their  brothers  and  sisters 
on  the  green  lawn  before  the  house.  Oh,  were 
they  not  glad  then  !  They  no  longer  felt  that 
they  were  tired,  or  thought  of  the  hot  sun  that 
had  beat  upon  them,  or  the  steep  hills  they  had 
had  to  climb,  or  the  rain  that  had  wet  them. 
All  these  things  they  forgot ;  even  Arthur 
did  not  think  of  his  aching  head  and  limbs : 
but  they  both  began  to  run  as  fast  as  their  legs 
could  carry  them,  and  they  did  not  stop  until 
they  had  quite  reached  their  home. 

And  then  what  a  happy  meeting  there  was, 
who  cannot  but  guess  ?  And  how  happy  Felix 
and  Arthur,  and  their  sisters  and  brothers  and 
parents,  were  to  see  each  other,  all  those  little 
boys,  and  girls  too,  who  have  been  away  from 
a  dear  and  loved  home  for  five  whole  months 
can  tell.  One  thing  we  may  well  believe,  that 
the  toils  of  the  long  journey  that  Felix  and 
Arthur  had  taken,  made  the  rest  which  they 
enpyed  when  they  got  home  the  more  sweet. 
Do  you  not  think  s(  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
grandmother's  parable  expla  ned. 

George  listened  attentively  to  his  grand- 
mother's story  ;  and  when  it  was  finished,  he 
asked,  u  Is  this  a  true  story,  grandmother?" 

Grandmother.  I  must  not  say  that  it  is  quite 
true,  though  I  knew  two  school-boys  who 
walked  home  from  school,  and  met  with  some 
of  the  little  adventures  that  I  have  mentioned. 
But  I  have  not  told  it  to  you  as  a  true  story,  but 
as  a  kind  of  parable.  Do  you  know  what  a 
parable  is  ? 

George.  Yes,  I  think  I  do.  It  is — it  is — I 
I  cannot  quite  explain  it.  But  is  not  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  a  kind  of  parable? 

Grandmother.  Yes,  it  is  ;  and  a  parable  is  a 
history  made  up  of  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
to  teach  some  important  lessons.  You  know 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  often  taught  the 
people  in  parables. 

I  am  afraid  that  my  parable  is  not  a  very 
simple  one  ;  it  does  not  agree  together  in  all 
its  parts  ;  for  I  really  was  thinking  about  the  real 
adventures  of  my  own  two  little  boys,  when  I 
mixed  up  other  adventures  with  them.  But  if 
you  are  not  tired  of  hearing  me  talk,  I  will  teli 
you  a  few  very  important  truths,  which,  when 
I  have  told  them,  my  little  history  may  help 
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you  to  remember.  Would  you  like  to  heai 
them  ? 

George.  Yes,  if  you  please,  grandmother, 
I  am  not  tired. 

Grandmother.  Then,  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, we  will  suppose  that  the  two  little  boys, 
Felix  and  Arthur,  are  meant  to  represent  chil- 
dren of  God  on  their  way  to  heaven. 

George.  Oh  yes:  like  Christian  and  Hopeful. 

Grandmother.  Yes,  only  there  is  a  little  diffi- 
culty at  the  beginning.  They,  you  know,  left 
very  wicked  cities,  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come  ;  while  Felix  and  Arthur  left  their  school 
to  go  home :  and  school  is  a  very  proper  place 
for  little  boys.  So  we  must  put  the  school  out 
of  the  question,  and  only  think  of  the  journey. 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  start  very  early  on 
our  journey  to  heaven.  You  remember  the 
little  verse — 

M  When  we  devote  our  youtn  to  God, 
"I'is  pleasing  in  his  eyes; 
A  flower,  when  offered  in  the  bud, 
Is  no  vain  sacrifice." 

Do  you  not  remember  it? 

George.  Yes,  grandmother  ;  I  remember  my 
father  once  repeated  it. 

Grandmother.   I  hope  my  little  grandson  will 

only  remember  the  verse,   but   do  as  the 

says.       You    cannot   start   too   early    on 

your    journey    lo    heaven.       The    sooner    the 

er ;   for  God  sajs,  l<  I  love  them  that  love 
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me,  add  they  that  .ieek  me  early  shall  find  rae." 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  already  begun 
this  journey  or  not;  but  if  you  have  not,  oh, 
how  happy  we  should  all  be  if  you  were  to  be- 
gin to-day. 

The  next  thing  that  I  wish  my  story  to  teach 
you  is,  that  it  is  better  to  go  to  heaven  in 
company  than  alone.  It  would  have  been  a 
long  walk,  which  Felix  and  Arthur  took,  for 
them  to  have  taken  alone  ;  but  the  company 
of  each  other  made  the  road  pleasant,  and  they 
helped  one  another.  Besides,  if  they  had  left 
another  brother  behind  them,  wdiile  they  were 
going  to  their  father's  house,  would  it  not 
partly  have  spoiled  the  pleasure  of  the  walk  ? 
My  little  boy,  wTe  ought  not  to  be  contented 
with  going  to  heaven  alone.  We  should  try 
to  take  every  one  with  us  that  we  come  near, 
especially  our  own  dear  friends.  Will  you 
think  of  this — and  not  only  seek  to  be  in  the 
way  to  heaven  yourself,  but  also  to  take  your 
little  sisters  with  you  too  ? 

Then  the  two  little  boys  I  told  you  about 
had  to  walk  home.  Their  father  could  have 
sent  a  carriage  for  them,  if  he  had  chosen,  and 
thus  have  saved  them  the  trouble  of  walking, 
as  well  as  have  kept  them  from  straying  from 
the  right  road.  And  so,  if  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther pleased,  he  could  take  his  children  to 
heaven  without  any  trials  and  troubles  in  this 
life  ;  but  he  generally  sees  it  fit  that  we  should 
walk   to  heaven — not  ride   there.     He  says? 
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M  Through  much  tribulation  ye  must  enter  the 
Kingdom." 

11  We  walk  a  narrow  pa'h  and  rough, 
And  we  are  tired  and  weak; 
But  vs^  shall  soon  have  strength  enough, 
In  that  bright  land  we  seek." 

But  though  we  have  to  travel  such  a  rough 
path,  we  know  that  our  dear  Saviour  has  trod- 
den it  before  us ;  and  that  he  is  always  near 
tohelp  us. 

You  recollect  that  I  said  howT  very  pleasant 
every  thing  seemed  when  Felix  and  Arthur  first 
started  on  their  journey.  So  it  is  when  Chris- 
tians first  begin  their  journey  to  heaven.  They 
find  that  the  ways  they  are  taking  are  indeed 
"  ways  of  pleasantness,"  and  the  paths,  u  paths 
of  peace,"  although  they  may  also  be  some- 
times narrow  and  rough. 

Well,  what  shall  I  say  about  the  hill  which 
our  two  little  travellers  had  to  climb,  and  the 
happy  prospect'  they  had  from  the  top  of  it  ? 
Why,  I  think  we  may  say  that  the  hill  is  like 
some  of  the  troubles  which  good  people  expe- 
rience on  the  road  to  heaven,  and  which  lift 
them  so  high  above  the  common  world,  as  to 
make  their  own  dear  home  in  heaven  visible 
to  them  ;  that  is,  when  they  look  for  it  with 
.the  '-ye  of  faith.  Then  they  can  say,  cc  Ourli^ht 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for 
I  it  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  oi 
glory  ;  while  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  art 
but  at  the  things  which  are  rot  seen.  Foi 
12 
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the  things  which  ar°  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."* 

Then,  as  Felix  and  Arthur  were  going 
along,  they  talked  about  the  home  they  were 
going  to,  and  the  friends  they  should  meet 
there,  and  the  pleasures  they  should  enjoy. 
Just  so,  Christians  like  to  talk  about  their 
home  in  heaven,  and  their  friends  in  heaven 
— especially  their  great  and  glorious  Friend 
and  Saviour,  and  elder  Brother,  Jesus,  the 
Son  o4God. 

"  Children  of  the  heavenly  King, 
As  they  journey  sweetly  sing; 
Sing  their  Saviour's  worthy  praise, 
Glorious  in  his  works  and  ways." 

The  little  boys,  you  remember,  came  to  a 
town  where  they  were  invited  to  stop,  and 
where  they  wrere  treated  both  with  kindness 
and  unkindness.  The  children  of  God  are 
sometimes  invited  to  stop  short  in  their  journey 
to  heaven  ;  but  they  are  too  anxious  to  get 
home  to  be  tempted  so.  And  though  they 
partake  of  the  refreshments  which  are  provided 
foi  them  on  their  way,  they  "  use  the  world 
is  not  abusing  it."  They  will  not  make  it  their 
Borne. 

As  the  rude  boys  wanted  the  young  tra- 
vellers to  stop  and  play  with  them,  this  will 
serve  to  remind  us,  that  wicked  people  often 
try  to  make  good  people  wicked  too  ;  and  if 

*  2  Cor   iv.  17,  18. 
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they  cannot  do  that,  they  abuse  them  jaJ 
speak  evil  of  them.  But  all  the  evil  thu^  can 
say,  (if  it  is  not  true,)  is  only  like  the  dirt  that 
would  not  stick.  There  are  two  verses  whicli 
I  should  be  glad  if  you,  ray  dear  grandson 
would    always    remember.        These    are    tS* 


rerses : — 


1  It  I  meet  with  railing  tongues, 

Why  should  I  return  them  railing? 
Since  1  hest  revenge  my  wrongs, 
By  my  patience  never  rail  nj 

When  I  h«ar  them  telling 

Talking  foolish,  cursing,  swearing, 
First  I'll  try  to  make  I  hem  w 

Or  I'll  soon  <jo  out  oi  h'-arn. 
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Trie  wild  flowers  and  the  wood — what  shall 
we  say  about  them  ?  I  think  that  all  the  plea- 
sures of  this  world — the  circus,  the  races,  the 
theatre — the  sabbath-breaking  and  time-wasting 
pleasures  of  the  world — are  like  those  kinds  of 
flowers  which  look  pretty  to  the  eye,  but  which 
have  no  pleasant  smell,  and  which  soon,  very 
soon  fade  when  they  are  handled.  Such  plea- 
sures makes  us  say,  after  wre  have  tried  them, 
"  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity."*  And 
when  those  who  are  really  in  the  right  way  to 
heaven  turn  aside  to  these  false  pleasures,  they 
are  quite  sure  to  stray  from  the  right  path,  and 
lose  themselves,  as  Felix  and  Arthur  lost  them- 
selves in  the  wood.  It  hinders  them,  and  tires 
them,  and  soils  their  characters  ;  and  though 
they  should  be  set  right  again  at  last,  they  can 
never  make  up  for  lost  time  and  strength.  The 
pleasures  I  am  speaking  of  lead  also  to  great 
dangers.  Our  little  boys,  you  remember,  laid 
down  under  a  tree,  and  fell  asleep,  and  w^ere 
in  danger  from  an  adder.  Here  are  two  more 
verses  of  a  hymn,  which  speak  of  this  danger : — 

"  I  left  the  God  of  truth  and  light — ■ 

1  left  the  God  who  gave  me  breath — 
To  wander  in  the  wilds  of  night, 
And  perish  in  the  snares  of  death. 

"  I  dreamed  of  bliss  in  pleasure's  bowers, 
While  pillowing  roses  stayed  my  head; 
But  serpents  hissed  among  the  flowers: 
I  woke,  and  thorns  were  all  my  bed." 

Well,  the  little  travellers  were  set  right  again ; 

*  Eccles.  i.  2. 
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that  was  a  good  thin^.  And  when  Christians 
wh^  have  wandered  from  the  good  way  are  set 
right  again,  that  is  a  good  thing  ;  and  they 
have  gieat  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  kind 
and  gracious  Saviour,  who  will  not  let  them 
perish,  nor  suffer  any  one  to  pluck  them 
out  of  his  hand.*  But  see — Arthur  and  Felix 
began  to  quarrel  about  whose  fault  it  was 
that  they  had  gone  wrong  ;  and  they  were  so 
splashed  with  mvd  that  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore they  were  clean  again.  This  is  too  much 
like  the  children  of  God,  who,  when  they  go 
astray,  are  too  apt  to  lay  the  blame  one  on  an- 
other, instead  of  each  one  taking  it  to  himself. 
And  as  to  the  splashing,  why  the  disgrace 
which  befals  a  good  man,  when  he  really  does 
any  thing  disgraceful,  is  worse  than  all  the  bad 
things  which  wicked  men  say  of  him,  when 
the  things  are  not  true. 

The  high  rock  by  the  road-side — I  think 
you  can  tell  me  what  I  wished  that  to  repre- 
sent. 

George.  I  think  God  is  sometimes  called  a 
rock  in  the  Bible  ? 

Grandmother.  Yes;  David  said  that  the  Lord 
was  his  rock — the  rock  of  his  salvation  ;  and 
the  dear  Redeemer  is  spoken  of  as  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  The  spring 
of  clear  water,  too,  which  die  little  weary  tra- 
vellers found  flowing  from  the  rock,  may  put 


*  Juhn  x.  28. 
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us  in  min  1  of  the  precious  promises  of  God's 
word  to  all  who  take  refuge  in  Jesus,  and  which 
cheer  and  refresh  them  in  their  pilgrimage. 
But  I  must  not  tire  you  with  talking  too  long 
about  these  things  ;  so  I  will  only  just  say,  that 
Christians,  while  on  their  way  to  heaven,  often 
meet  with  storms,  and  this  when  they  least  ex- 
pect them.  But  though  they  are  cast  down, 
they  are  not  destroyed ;  no,  nor  yet  forsaken. 
There  is  sure  to  be  some  door  opened  when 
they  as  little  expect  it,  where  they  may  take 
shelter  till  the  storm  is  over.  And  those  wTho 
befriend  Christians,  because  they  are  Christians, 
when  they  are  in  trouble,  will  not  lose  their 
reward  ;  for  Christ  says  to  them,  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  did  it  also  unto  me." 

George.  But  the  rainbow,  grandmother  ? 

Grandmother.  Oh  yes,  the  rainbow  ;  we  will 
not  forget  that.  Well,  that  should  put  us  in 
mind  of  the  pleasures  which  good  people  enjoy 
when  some  worldly  trouble  has  passed  away, 
so  that  they  can  say,  "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I 
was  afflicted."  You  remember,  too,  that  the 
storm  cooled  the  air,  and  made  the  walking 
more  pleasant  to  the  two  little  boys.  So  it  is 
with  the  troubles  which  Christians  have  in  this 
life  ■  they  are  sure,  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
turn  out  for  their  good.  After  the  storm,  Felix 
and  Arthur  caught  another  sight  of  their  home. 
And  so  the  Christian's  troubles  often  bring 
heaven  to  his  view. 
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The  person  that  Felix  and  Arthur  met  with, 
who  invited  them  to  drink  some  strong  liquor, 
puts  me  very  much  in  mind  of  some  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  but  who  seem  to  despise 
the  plain  and  simple  way  of  salvation  which  is 
given  to  us  in  the  Bible,  and  who  would  have 
us  receive  another  gospel,  which  indeed  is  no 
gospel  at  all.  No  wonder  Arthur's  head  ached 
after  drinking  the  strong  liquor ;  and  I  am  sure, 
that  if  we  listen  to  all  such  teachers  say,  it  will 
make  our  heads  ache,  and  our  hearts  ache  too, 
all  the  rest  of  our  road  homewards.  There  is 
a  beautiful  text  which  I  would  have  my  little 
grandson  remember  as  long  as  he  lives — it  is 
this :  u  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."* 

How  Felix  helped  his  poor  brother  along, 
when  he  was  overcome,  and  almost  ready  to 
think  he  could  go  no  further!  Ah!  what  a 
good  thing  it  would  be  if  all  Christians  did 
this  to  their  poor,  weak  brethren,  instead  of 
censuring  them,  and  calling  them  names,  as 
they  too  often  do.  I  hope  my  dear  little  boy 
will  remember  this  lesson  when  he  become^  a 
Christian  man — and  oh !  I  cannot  bear 
thought  that  he  should  grow  up  to  be  any 
other.  I  hope  he  will  be  kind  and  pitiful,  for- 
giving and  helping  towards  his  fellow  Chris- 
tians,even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  has  forgiven 
and  helped  him. 

•  1  Cor.  iii    11. 
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Well,  at  length,  the  two  brothers  drew  ver) 
near  their  home — so  near,  that  fhey  cculd 
plainly  see  it ;  and  then  they  forgot  all  theii 
troubles  and  difficulties.  This  reminds  me  of 
a  hymn — you  see,  I  am  very  fond  of  hymns 
Well,  I  will  read  this  hymn  to  you  ;  and  then 
J  iiink  we  will  walk  a  little  way,  and  perhaps 
we  may  meet  your  father. 

Then  George's  kind  grandmother  read  the 
hymn,  which  is  at  the  end  of  this  chapter ;  and 
afterwards  walked  with  the  little  boy  along  the 
road.  They  had  not  walked  long  before  they 
saw  Mr.  Hardy  and  Uncle  William  ;  and,  in  a 
few  minutes  more,  all  the  family  vere  seated 
round  the  tea-table. 


THE  HYMN. 

1  As  when  the  weary  traveller  gains 
The  height  of  some  o'erlooking  hill, 
His  heart  revives,  if  'cross  the  plains 
He  eyes  his  home,  though  distant  still ; 

1  While  he  surveys  the  much-loved  spot, 
He  slights  the  space  that  lies  between ; 
His  past  fatigues  are  all  forgot, 
Because  his  journey's  end  is  seen. 

'  Thus,  when  the  Christian  pilgiini  views, 
By  faith,  his  mansion  in  the  skies  ; 
The  sight  his  fainting  strength  renews, 
And  wings  his  speed  to  reach  th«  prize. 

;  The  thought  of  home  his  spirit  cheers  ; 
No  more  he  grieves  for  troub.es  past ; 
Nor  any  future  trial  fears, 
So  he  may  safe  arrive  at  last. 
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u  'Tis  there,  he  says,  I  am  to  dwell 
With  Jesus,  in  the  realms  of  day  ; 
Then  1  shall  bid  my  cares  farewell, 
And  he  will  wipe  my  tears  away. 

M  Jesus,  on  thee  our  hope  depends, 
To  lead  us  on  to  thine  abode  ; 
Assured  our  home  will  make  amends 
For  all  our  toil  while  on  the  road." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    PASSIONATE    BOY. 

George  was  one  morning  very  busily  tuin* 
ing  over  the  lumber,  and  looking  into  the 
drawers,  in  his  famous  play-room, — the  loft. 
He  was  trying  to  find  something  new  to  play* 
with — something  which  he  had  not  before 
seen.  This  was  not  difficult ;  for  almost  every 
drawer  and  box  contained  something  or  other 
which  might  serve  his  purpose.  On  this 
morning  he  found  a  very  odd-looking  small 
brass  gun,  or  pistol.  It  was  not  much  larger 
than  some  of  the  cannon  with  which  he  had 
been  so  much  pleased  ;  but  it  was  fitted  into  a 
piece  of  wood,  like  a  pistol-stock,  and  it  had 
a  sort  of  trigger  made  of  wood.  When  George 
found  this,  he  carried  it  to  his  father,  and 
showed  it  to  him,  asking  him  if  he  had  ever 
seen  it  before. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes,  indeed,  I  have  seen  it 
before.  Many  years  ago  I  found  that  very 
brass  barrel,  and  employed  a  young  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  who  was  appi  enticed  to  a  car- 
penter, to  fix  it  into  the  wooden  stock  which 
you  now  have  in  your  hand. 

George.  Why  did  you  have  it  done,  father  D 

Mr.  H.  I  suppose  it  was   because   childish 
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things  please  childish  folks.  That  instrument 
was  never  ol  any  use  to  me,  nor  could  I  ex- 
pect it  would  be  of  any  use  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
J  was  pleased  with  it  when  I  had  had  it  com- 
pleted. But,  as  it  was  never  of  the  least  use 
to  me,  let  me  see  if  I  can  make  it  of  some  use 
to  my  little  boy.  • 

G.  Oh  yes,  father,  if  you  please  I  should 
like  to  fire  it  off. 

Mr.  H.  But  indeed  you  are  mistaken,  if  you 
think  I  am  going  to  allow  you  to  fire  it  off. 
What  would  your  mother  and  your  sisters  say, 
if  I  were  to  take  you  home  with  some  of  your 
fingers  shattered  with  gunpowder — orthe  bridge 
of  your  nose  broken  down — or  any  other  such 
disaster  ? 

G.   Then,  father,  you  will  fire  it  off? 

Mr.  H.  No ;  that  is  not  the  use  I  wish  to 
make  of  this — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — this  pis- 
tolet.  Come,  sit  down  here,  and  I  will  tell 
vou  a  part  of  the  history  of  my  young  school- 
fellow and  acquaintance  who  was  so  kind  as 
to  help  me  make  this  toy  ;  and  I  think  that 
little  history  will  do  you  more  good  than  if  I 
burned  a  pound  of  gunpowder  in  firing  off  pis- 
tols and  cannon. 

G.    What  was  the  name  of  that  boy,  father  ? 

Mr.  If.  His  name  was  Edward.  We  will 
not  mind  about  the  other  name.  I  do  not  like 
to  mention  names  when  I  am  speaking  to  you 
of  faults.  It  is  belter  for  you  not  to  know  the 
names  of   such  persons  ;  and   I  only  tell  you 
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of  their  faults  that  you  may  be  warned  against 
them. 

Edward  was  a  good-natured  boy.  I  was 
tond  of  him  as  a  school-fellow  ;  for  he  w?as  not 
selfish  and  mean.  He  liked  to  oblige  his  play- 
fellows. We  have  had  many  a  good  game  to- 
gether ;  and  after  we  bodi  grew  up  to  be  young 
men,  we  were  often  together,  and  he  was  al- 
ways willing  to  do  any  thing  that  I  asked  him 
to  do.  This  is  howr  I  came  to  have  the  stock 
put  to  the  small  gun-barrel. 

But  Edward  had  one  fault — one  great  fault : 
he  wras  passionate.  At  school,  if  any  other 
boy  offended  him,  he  used  instantly  to  turn  red 
in  the  face,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  as  if  there 
were  real  fire  in  them.  Then  he  would  rush 
upon  the  boy  wrho  had  offended  him,  and  strike 
him  with  such  fury  that  plainly  showed  howr 
angry,  how  very  angry  he  was.  Or,  if  he 
were  kept  from  doing  this,  he  would  call  such 
bad  names,  and  use  such  shocking  language, 
as  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  my  little  boy  even 
to  hear. 

This  passion  did  not  last  long.  Edward 
soon  became  cool ;  and  then  he  was  very  sorry 
for  what  he  had  said  or  done,  and  used  to  try, 
in  different  ways,  to  make  amends  for  it.  But 
while  the  passion  lasted,  it  was  very  terrible  to 
see. 

I  ^am  afraid  that  poor  Edward,  though  he 
wras  sorry  when  his  fits  of  passion  wrere  over, 
did  not  sorrowr  in  the  right  way.     He  felt  that 
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this  bad  temper  made  him  uncomfortable  with 
himself,  and  with  all  around  him ;  but  he  did 
not  feel  that  it  was  very  sinful,  and  he  did  not 
:  go  to  God  for  pardon,  and  ask  for  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  help  him  in  time  to  come. 
If  he  had  truly  done  this,  I  should  not  now 
have  to  say  of  him  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

When  Edward  left  school,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  learn  a  trade.  There  were  several  young 
men  in  the  shop  in  which  he  worked,  and  also 
some  older  men.  Here,  as  at  school,  he  be- 
came a  great  favourite.  He  wTas  good-natured 
to  his  lellow-apprentices  and  workmen,  and 
13 
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was  generally  willing  to  obKge  them.  But 
here  also,  as  at  school,  Edward  gave  way  to 
his  unruly  passions.  When  offended,  he  flew 
into  a  rage  ;  and  it  was  really  quite  dangerous 
to  be  near  him  while  the  fit  lasted.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  when  the  workmen,  who  were  older 
and  ought  to  have  knowrn  better,  found  out  poor 
Edward's  weakness,  they  began  to  delight  to 
tease  him,  and  to  set  the  younger  ones  on  to 
tease  him  too.  So,  between  passion  and  re- 
pentance, Edward  had  but  an  uneasy  time  of  it 
in  the  workshop.  Once,  when  enraged  by  some 
silly,  wicked  trick  that  had  been  played  him — 
I  say  a  wicked  trick,  because  it  was  done  on 
purpose  to  tease  him — he  snatched  up  a  hatchet 
which  lay  on  the  bench,  and  declared  that  he 
would  kill  the  person  who  had  thus  enraged  him. 
I  have  no  doubt,  if  he  had  had  full  strength 
for  his  anger  at  that  moment,  that  he  would 
have  done  as  he  said.  Oh  !  what  a  sinful  thing 
passion  is!  The  Bible  tells  us,  that  " whoso 
hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer."*  And  I  fear 
that  poor  Edward  often  hated  those  who  were 
about  him — that  is,  when  he  was  in  a  pas- 
sion. 

And  indeed  Edward  did,  at  length,  become 
almost  a  murderer.  He  was  one  evening  in  a 
public  house — where  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
— drinking  with  some  of  his  companions,  in- 
stead of  being  quietly  and  usefully  employed 

*  1  John  ill.  15. 
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at  home.  This  was  after  he  became  a  man, 
and  had  a  comfortable  home  of  his  own  to  go 
to,  when  his  day's  work  was  done  ;  so  that 
there  was  no  excuse  for  his  being  where  he 
was.  But  he  was  at  the  public  house;  and 
while  there,  something  was  said  which  at  once 
put  Edward  in  a  passion.  His  eyes  flashed 
with  rage — as  was  usual  with  him  at  such 
times — and,  in  a  moment,  he  caught  up  a 
large  knife,  which  lay  on  the  table  near  him, 
and  stabbed  his  companion  with  it,  with  al! 
his  force. 

In  a  moment,  Edward's  passion  was  over. 
He  saw  what  he  had  done,  and  was  sorry, 
very  sorry.  But  sorrow  was  of  no  use ;  it 
could  not  take  back  the  blow ;  and  the  poor 
man  whom  he  had  wounded  lay  senseless  on 
the  floor,  bleeding,  and  like  one  dead.  A, sur- 
geon and  a  constable  were  both  sent  for.  The 
constable  took  Edward  away,  and  put  him  in 
confinement ;  and  the  surgeon  examined  the 
man  who  was  injured.  It  was  found  that  he  was 
not  dead  ;  but  he  wTas  for  a  long  time  in  great 
danger.  As  for  Edward,  he  wTas  sent  to  pri- 
son ;  and  afterwards  was  tried  for  his  crime,  and 
sent  to  prison  for  a  long,  long  time,  where  he 
was  very  unhappy  indeed,  and  from  which  he 
did  not  come  out  until  his  prospects  for  life 
in  a  very  sad,  ruinous  condition.  And, 
e  than  this,  the  guilt  of  bloodshedding  is 
resting  upon  him,  unless  he  has  repented,  and 
obtained  pardon  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 
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Let  us  hope  that  he  has  done  so,  and  then  be 
will  find  that  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
God's  own  Son,  cleanseth  from  all  sin."* 

Now,  shall  I  tell  you  why  I  have  told  you 
this  history  ? 

G.  Yes,  father,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  H.  I  have  not  told  you  it  because  you 
are  a  passionate  boy  in  general.  I  am  very 
happy  to  believe  that  you  are  not ;  and  we 
ought  to  thank  God  every  day  for  this,  and  for 
every  other  mercy  and  favour.  But,  my  dear 
boy,  we  ought  to  remember,  too,  that  the  seed 
of  every  sin  is  in  our  own  wTicked  hearts,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  grace  of  God  can  remove 
it.  We  ought  to  pray  for  this  grace.  We 
should  remember,  too,  that  by  giving  way  only 
a  very  little  to  angry  passions,  we  may  soon 
become  very  passionate  and  cruel. 

';  Hard  names,  at  first,  and  threat'ning  words, 
That  are  but  noisy  breath, 
May  grow  to  clubs  and  naked  swords, 
To  murder  and  to  death." 

Think  of  this,  my  boy  ;  and  never,  never 
suffer  an  angry  feeling  to  abide  for  a  moment 
in  your  heart.  Whenever  you  do  feel  angry 
with  any  one,  think  of  your  father's  old  play- 
fellow, and  pray  for  grace  to  help  you  to  con- 
quer your  angry  feeling. 

*  1  John  i.  7 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LAST    DAY    OF    THE    VISIT. 

Every  thing  in  this  world  has  an  end  ;  and 
George  Hardy  found,  that  though  at  first  a 
whole  month  seemed  a  long  time  to  be  away 
from  his  home,  yet  the  end  of  the  visit  came 
sooner  than  he  expected.  He  was  not  exactly 
sorry  that  the  time  was  nearly  come  for  him  to 
see  his  mother  and  sisters  again ;  but  neither 
would  he  have  been  sorry  to  have  stayed  yet 
a  little  longer  with  his  kind  relations  at  his 
grandfather's  house. 

We  have  not,  in  this  little  history  of  George's 
visit,  set  down  all  that  he  did,  or  kept  a  very 
exact  account  of  every  day  that  he  and  his 
father  passed  while  it  lasted.  One  day  in  a 
little  boy's  life  is  very  much  like  another;  and 
if  we  had  tried  to  tell  what  George  did  on  the 
second  and  the  third,  and  every  succeeding 
day  up  to  the  thirtieth,  though  it  would  have 
made  a  much  larger  book,  one  page  would 
have  been  too  much  like  many  others  to  have 
made  the  book  very  interesting.  So  we  will 
only  say,  that  almost  every  day  George  spent 
an  hour  or  two  with  his  father  in  reading  or 
writing,  another  hour  or  two  in  his  nice,  con- 
venient play-room,  the  loft — sometimes  with 
his  father  and  uncle,  and  sometimes  alone  * 
13* 
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that  almost  every  day  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
walk  was  taken;  that  the  bathing-pond  was 
revisited  more  than  once  or  twice  ;  that  a 
second  visit  was  paid  to  uncle  Henry  ;  and  that, 
at  length,  the  last  day  of  the  visit  came. 

Part  of  this  day  was  spent  in  packing  up  the 
carpet  bags  ready  for  the  journey.  But  though 
the  carpet  bags  had  been  plenty  large  enough 
to  hold  all  that  the  travellers  brought  with  them 
to  grandfather's,  they  were  not  large  enough  to 
hold  all  that  was  to  be  taken  away.  No  doubt 
those  little  boys  and  girls  who  have  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers,  and  uncles  and  aunts,  and 
wrho  have  visited  them  from  a  distance,  can  think 
of  a  very  good  reason  w7hy  the  carpet  bags 
were  not  large  enough. 

But  we  will  suppose  that  this  difficulty  was 
soon  overcome  by  a  few  sheets  of  stout  brown 
paper,  and  a  yard  or  two  of  string';  and,  after 
this,  let  us  follow  George  into  the  garden, 
where  he  found  his  grandfather. 

"  So  George,"  said  grandfather,  "  this  is 
your  last  day?  Well,  let  us  first  see  how  the 
fruit  comes  on,  and  then  we  will  have  a  little 
chat,  perhaps  for  the  last  time." 

So  the  aged  man  and  the  little  boy  walked 
together  round  the  garden,  and  examined  the 
strawberry-beds,  and  raspberry  and  currant  and 
goosebeiry  bushes.  But  a  month  had  made  a 
great  difference  there.  The  strawberries  were 
all  gone,  and  so  were  the  raspberries ;  only  a 
few  stunted,  half-grovn  one£  could  be  found 
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The  currant  bushes  had  also  been  stripped  of 
fruit,  excepting  two  or  three,  which  were 
covered  over  with  nets  to  keep  away  the  birds. 
From  these  bushes  George  obtained  a  good 
handful  of  nice  ripe  bunches.  The  roaring 
lions  were  sadly  diminished ;  and  what  there 
were  left  had  burst,  and  become  insipid,  with 
being  over  ripe.  The  little  boy  sighed  to  think 
how  soon,  how  very  soon,  these  summer  enjoy- 
ments had  disappeared. 

But  all  the  fruits  were  not  gone.  There  was 
one  tree  loaded  with  late  cherries,  and  another 
with  early  apples.  The  plums,  too,  were  some 
of  them  turning  to  a  fine  dark  colour,  and  were 
pronounced  by  George's  grandfather  to  be 
nearly  ripe  enough  for  eating ;  and  George 
was  promised  that  some  of  the  ripest  should  be 
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gathered  for  him  to  take  home  to  his  mothe* 
and  sisters.  Having  thus  employed  them- 
selves, they  walked  up  and  down  the  broad 
paths  of  the  garden,  while  grandfather  talked, 
and  George  listened. 

"I  hope,  my  little  boy,"  grandfather  said, 
"  that  you  have  enjoyed  yourself  while  you 
have  been  here  ?" 

Yes,  George  replied,  he  had  very  much 
enjoyed  himself.     He  had  been  very  happy. 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  his  grandfather; 
"  for  perhaps  you  may  never  see  me  and  your 
grandmother  again ;  and  I  wish  that  you  may 
always  think  of  us,  and  of  your  visit  to  us, 
with  pleasure." 

George's  eyes  glistened  when  he  heard  his 
grandfather  speak  of  their  not  seeing  each  other 
again ;  and  he  said,  "  But,  grandfather,  I  should 
like  to  see  you  again  ;  and  you  have  promised 
to  come  and  see  us  some  day." 

"  Yes,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  perform  my 
promise ;  but  I  am  an  old  man.  Do  you  know 
that  it  says  in  the  Bible,  '  The  days  of  our 
years  are  threescore  years  and  ten  ?'  Now,  I 
am  threescore  and  ten  years  old,  and  I  must 
not  expect  to  live  many  years  longer.  See, 
my  hair  is  very  white  ;  my  teeth  are  almost  all 
fallen  out ;  my  eyes  are  dim.  Once  my  step 
was  as  firm,  and  my  eyes  as  strong,  and  my 
hair  as  dark,  as  your  father's.  Well,  all  these 
changes  show  that  I  am  getting  old,  and  hast- 
ening to  the  grave.     And  yet,  for  all  tb\s,  I 
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may  still  outlive  your  father,  and  even  you, — 
young  and  strong  as  you  are  ;  for  we  can  none 
of  us  tell  how  soon  we  may  be  taken  away 
from  this  world.  So  that  I  may  well  say,  that 
it  is  uncertain  whether  w-e  shall  meet  again. 
Well,  then,  will  you  remember  a  few  words — 
a  few  last  words — from  your  grandfather  ? 

"  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  had  not  so 
many  advantages  as  you  have :  and  it  was  not 
until  I  was  a  young  man,  that  I  learned  to 
know  and  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  I 
began  then  to  love  him,  and  I  love  him  now 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  love  him.  It  is  because 
he  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me ;  to  die 
for  me,  that  I  might  be  saved  from  sin  and 
from  hell,  and  raised  to  heaven. 

"  I  am  old  now,  and  must  soon  die :  but  I 
am  not  sorry  that  I  am  old,  nor  am  I  afraid  to 
die  ;  because  I  know  that,  when  I  die,  I  shall 
go  to  heaven,  and  dwell  with  Jesus,  whom  I 
love. 

"  Since  I  have  been  a  man,  I  have  had  many 
blessings  and  mercies,  so  that  I  have  been  able 
to  say,  i  Goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life  ;'  all  these  blessings  have 
come  to  me  from  God,  who  is  called  c  the 
^Father  of  mercies.'  Ought  I  not,  then,  to  love 
™him  in  return? 

"  I  have  had  some  troubles,  too  ,  but  they 
have  been  fewer,  by  far,  than  my  sins,  and 
they  have  all  been  intended  for  my  good ;  so 
that  I  ought  to  be  thankf  :1  for  these  troubles. 
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The  greatest  of  all  troubles,  to  me,  would  be 
to  lose  my  hope,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
my  Saviour  and  Friend. 

"  Once  I  was  very  ill,  and  I  did  not  know 
that  I  should  not  then  be  called  to  die.  Shall 
I  tell  you  what  I  thought?  Oh,  I  thought, 
what  a  good  thing  it  was — what  a  very  good 
thing — that  I  had  not  put  off  repenting  of  sin, 
and  believing  on  Jesus,  and  loving  him,  until 
that  moment ! 

"  These,  my  dear  little  boy,  are  a  few  of  my 
thoughts  and  recollections  about  myself.  I 
could  tell  you  more ;  but  I  will  not  burden 
your  memory,  for  I  wish  you  to  remember 
these  things  of  your  grandfather.  And  now, 
my  little  grandson,  my  wish  for  you  is,  that 
you  also  may  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that 
you  may  be  happy  in  his  love  ;  that  you  may 
begin  at  once  to  love  him,  before  the  troubles 
of  life  come — before  old  age  comes — before 
the  evil  days  come,  when  you  shall  say,  you 
have  no  pleasure  in  them. 

11  'Twill  save  you  from  a  thousand  snares 
To  mind  religion  young; 
Grace  shall  preserve  your  following  years, 
And  make  your  virtue  strong. 

11  Let  the  sweet  work  of  prayer  and  praisa  Jk 

Employ  your  youngest  breath ; 
Then  you're  prepared  for  longer  days, 
Or  fit  for  eariy  death." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

HOME,    SWEET    HOME. 

£mma  and  her  mother  were  sitting  at  work 
»■  the  afternoon.  Emma  made  but  little  pro- 
gi.iss,  for  she  was  thinking  of  her  father  and 
brother. 

••  Mother,  mother!  they  are  really  coming 
now.  Ruth,  come  and  look  ;  do  come.  Father 
and  George  are  coming  over  the  field  ;  I  am 
sure  it  is  them  this  time.  I  can  see  them  quite 
plain." 

"  Then  put  on  your  bonnets,  and  run  and 
meet  them." 

The  little  girl  was  right  this  time  ;  but  she 
had  been  wrong  a  great  many  times  in  the 
course  of  that  day.  From  the  hour  in  the 
morning  that  the  letter  arrived,  to  say  that  her 
father  and  brother  would  be  at  home  that  after- 
noon, Emma  had  done  scarcely  any  thing  but 
look  out  of  the  window,  to  watch  for  their 
arrival.  It  was  in  vain  that  her  mother  toid 
her,  that  her  father  could  not  reach  home  for 
many  hours  to  come:  the  little  impatient, 
ardent  girl  could  not  withdraw  her  thoughts 
and  her  eyes  from  the  path  which  led  to  the 
house. 

In  iront  of  the  house  was  a  rlower-garden, 
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surrounded  by  wooden  palings ;  and  beyond 
this  were  two  wide  fields,  over  which  a  path 
led  from  the  road  ;  and  the  road  itself  could 
be  seen  from  the  parlour  window. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  letter  arrived, 
Emma  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  mother!  there  is  a 
carriage  coming  down  the  road  ;  do  you  not 
think  father  and  George  are  in  it  ?" 

"  No,"  said  her  mother;  "  I  can  assure  you 
they  are  not.  They  have  many  miles  to  travel 
yet,  before  we  shall  see  them." 

The  carriage  passed  along  the  road.  It  was 
a  travelling-carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses ;  it 
was  loaded  with  travelling-trunks,  with  two 
persons  on  the  seat  behind. 

u  Ah,"  sighed  the  little  girl,  "  you  are  right, 
mother  ;  father  will  not  come  in  such  a  carriage 
as  that." 

Presently  the  rattling  of  wheels  again  reached 
Emma's  sharp  ears,  and  she  was  at  the  win- 
dow. 

"  Here  is  another  carriage,  mother ;  I  should 
not  wonder ." 

But,  before  she  could  finish  her  sentence, 
she  had  ceased  to  wonder  ;  for  it  was  only  the 
baker's  cart. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Hardy,  "you  had  better  / 
make  yourself  happy,  and  not  think  about  your^ 
father's  coming  until  after  dinner,  at  least.  I  am 
almost  certain  that  he  wrill  not  reach  home  be- 
fore four  or  five  o'clock." 

u  What  o'clock  is  it  now,  mother?" 
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"  It  is  flow  twelve  o'clock ;  so  it  will  be 
tour  or  five  hours  before  you  will  see  your 
father  and  brother." 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear ;    that  is  a  long  time 
Well,  I  will  not  look  out  of  the  window  again 
till  after  dinner.     What  shall  I  do,  mother  ?" 

Her  mother  told  her  what  to  do  ;  and  Emma 
kept  to  her  promise  ;  but  she  was  very  glad 
when  dinner  was  over. 

"  Now  I  may  look  again,  mother  ;  and  here 
eoines ." 

No,  it  was  a  pedlar  with  a  pack  upon  his 
back. 

The  next  person  seen  coming  across  the  fields 
was  an  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak ;  then  a  man 
with  a  load  of  fish  ;  then  the  muffin  man ;  then 
a  gentleman  with  a  little  boy ;  and  this  time 
Emma  thought  she  could  not  be  mistaken :  but 
she  was — it  was  not  her  father,  but  the  doctor 
and  his  son. 

"What  o'clock  is  it  now,  mother?" 

"  Nearly  half-past  four.  I  think  now  we 
may  begin  to  expect  them  ;  so  open  your  eyes 
wide." 

Yes,  it  was  father  and  George  at  last:  and 
not  the  happy  little  girls  run  fast,  fast 
|  across  the  field  to  meet  them?  And  was  not 
George  glad  to  see  his  sisters  and  his  mother 
again  ?  And  had  he  not  so  much,  so  very  much 
to  tell  them,  that,  when  it  was  very  late  at  Mgh* 
tor  such  young  folks  to  be  out  of  bed,  I 
14 
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